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ABSTRACT 



This annual report highlights the actions of the Missouri 
Coordinating Board for Higher Education and the activities of the Missouri 
higher education committee. It examines several strategic initiatives 
undertaken by the state, including: (1) the institutional mission review and 

enhancement process; (2) MOSTARS (which provides resources and assistance in 
the areas of student financial assistance; customer service and support; 
early awareness and outreach; and default prevention and debt management) ; 

(3) technology-based delivery systems; (4) postsecondary technical education; 
(5) the Funding for Results initiative (a results-oriented 
performance -funding strategy that builds on planning priorities) ; and (6) 
efforts to look to the future by the Missouri Commission on the Affordability 
of Higher Education, the Missouri K-16 Coalition, and the Knight Higher 
Education Collaborative/College and University President's Roundtable. 
Appended are data on: academic affairs; funding; legislation; statistics 
(enrollment trends and degrees conferred) ; statewide planning; and the 
proprietary school certification program (including total enrollment of 
certified schools and completions at certified schools) . The report concludes 
with a listing of Missouri public and independent colleges and universities. 
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Reorganization Aet of 1974. 
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Missouri Department of 
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nine members, one from each 
congressional district, are 
appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. The 
ccriTi of appoincmenc is six years, 
and no more than five of the nine 
members may be affiliated with 
the same political party. 
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June 2000 

Dear Governor Carnahan. Members of the Missouri General Assembly, and Citizens Missouri: 

The Coordinating Board for Higher Education and the state’s system of higher education completed 
a planning process in 1995 producing the Blueprint for Missouri Higher Education. The Blueprint 
includes five strategic initiatives: institutional mission review and enhancement, student financial 
assistance, technology-based delivery systems, postsecondary technical education, and performance 
funding. As a result of your funding these specific initiatives, we have made substantial progress in 
our efforts to ensure the state's system of higher education is highly differentiated, affordable, 
accessible, and of the highest quality possible. 




. . Kal* M. Stroup 

We have enhanced the quality and efficiency of Missouri higher education by differentiating 

missions through the institutional mission review and enhancement process. To ensure the qualin' and transferability of dual 
credit in Missouri, the Coordinating Board approved the revised Policy Guidelines for the Deliveiy of Dual C'redit Courses in 
High Schools as well as the supplemental Principles of Good Practice in 1999. 



We have increased access to Missouri higher education through the implementation of three new student financial assistance 
programs in 1999. The Advantage .Missouri Program and the Missouri College Guarantee Program provided 2.920 additional 
students a total of $6.9 million during the 1999-2000 academic year; and in just the first few months of operation, almost 
$6.5 million was deposited into 2,139 Missouri Saving for Tuition (MO$T) Program savings accounts, .\ccess to postsccondary 
technical education has improved with the addition of 102 targeted programs since July 1996; and by the end of FY 2000, 

68 Missouri communities will be access points for the delivery of postsecondary technical education. In addition, Linn State 
Technical College has been working since 1995 to obtain accreditation as a postsecondars' institution and to fulfill its role as 
the state’s technical college. We also have improved access to higher education for minorities, as ewdenced by the steady 
increase in the number of degrees conferred to minorities by Missouri colleges and universities. ^ 

The Missouri Learners’ Network, a web-based database of technology-mediated courses and programs offered by participating 
Missouri colleges and universities, also will provide Missouri citizens greater access to higher education. The ncTOwk was 
unanimously endorsed in 1999 by the Coordinating Board, which has received participation agreements from 24 institutions so 
far. with more expected during the spring of 2000. Also in 1999, MOBIUS, a common library platform that will create a “virtual 
collection” of the approximately 14 million items in the 49 participating academic libraries, became active. So far. 1 1 institutions 
have been brought on-line and are sharing library database information with all other libraries in the consortium. Ten additional 
institutions are scheduled to be brought on-line in June 2000, and all 49 participating libraries are scheduled to be on-line by 
mid-2002. In addition. .MOREnet began implementing a next-generation network that integrates audio, video, and data into an 
efficient, seamless delivery to support asynchronous learning environments and the integrated delivery of multimedia content. 



December 1999 brought the culmination of several major efforts in Missouri higher education. The .Missouri Commission on the 
Affordability of Higher Education’s report. Toward an Affordable Future, outlined recommendations for keeping Missouri higher 
education affordable. The Missouri K-16 Coalition’s report. Mathematics in Missour i, called for a higher degree of integration of 
math courses and skills across the K-16 spectrum. And the Knight Higher Education Collaborativc/College and University 
Presidents Roundtables resulted in action plans for promoting greater collaboration nmong our colleges and universities. 



1 am pleased to present this annual report of the actions of the Coordinating Board and the activities of the iVlissouri higher 
education community. Our efforts to improve access, quality, and efficiency in Missouri higher education will continue as we 
launch a new strategic plan that will incorporate previous initiatives and new challenges. We thank you for your continuing 
support of our efforts. 



Respectfully .submitted by. 



Kala M. Stroup ' 

mmissioner of Higher Education 
J ^ite of Missouri 
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n 1995, the passage of Senate Bill 340 
directed the Coordinating Board for 
Jr Education to review the 
^sions of the state’s public colleges 
rid universities every five years. The 
institutional mission review and 
^enhancement process minimizes the 
duplication of programs by encouraging 
specialization and emphasizing 
programmatic excellence in order to 
achieve institutional differentiation. 
Accordingly, each of Missouri’s public colleges and universities 
has developed a plan to focus on what it does well and needs 
to enhance, what it is not doing but needs to do, and what it 
currently does that should be eliminated. Currently, all public 
two-year and four-year institutions have been through at least 
one mission review process and are receiving state funding for 
mission enhancement. At the end of the five-year cycle of 
mission review and enhancement, each institution will report 
its success in achieving its mission-related accountability 
measures. 

PHASE I INSTITUTIONS 

PUBLIC Four-Year iNsnTunoNs 

The fiscal year beginning in July 1999 marked the final year 
of state funding for Southwest Missouri State University, 
Missouri Western State College, and Missouri Southern State 
College for implementation of their mission enhancement 
plans, which were developed in 1995. During the past four 
years, these institutions have undergone a transformation 
and refined their missions. Southwest became a selective 
admissions institution, enhanced its mission in public affairs, 
and strengthened its graduate education mission. Missouri 
Western remained an open enrollment institution but adopted 
a focus on access to learner success through its Access Plus 
program. Missouri Southern became a moderately 
selective admissions institution with an emphasis on 
international studies. 

In April 1999, the Coordinating Board adopted guidelines 
for the second five-year cycle of mission review for these 
institutions. The second cycle began with a review and 
O iscussion of the success each institution had in achieving the 
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results of its respective mission accountability measures. In 
2000, each institution will report the results of the first cycle 
of mission review. The schedule culminates in a report of the 
first cycle of mission review and enhancement results to the 
governor and Missouri General Assembly in January 2001. 

Community Colleges 

The State Plan for Postsecondar\- Technical Education 
served as the mission implementation plan for Missouri's 
public community colleges until .\pril 1999, when the 
Coordinating Board initiated the mission review of the 
community colleges. One of the components used in the 
mission review process was .A State Plan for Community 
Colleges in Missouri, a document that the Presidents and 
Chancellors Council of the .Missouri Community College 
Association shared with the Coordinating Board in February 
1999. It was used in conjunction with state statutes, the 
Blueprint for Missouri Higher Education, the State Plan for 
Postsecondary Technical Education, and other board policies to 
draft community college mission, role, and scope statements, 
which the Coordinating Board approved in October 1999. 

Department of Higher Education staff currently are working 
with the community college presidents and chancellors to 
develop an implementation plan for the second cycle of 
mission review and enhancement. 

Unn State Technical College 

Linn State Technical College also received its final year 
of mission enhancement funding in FY 2000. Linn State has 
been engaged in a process of self-study, addressing the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Schools’ (NCA) 
requirements andicriteria for accreditation. Following an 
April 2000 evaluation visit by a team representing the NCA 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. Linn State 
anticipates final action by the commission in the later part 
of 2000. Linn Stale is requesting accreditation at the associate 
of applied science degree level. 

Linn State wilj be scheduled for another cycle of mission 
review when it fulfills the requirements for NCA accreditation. 

Phase II Institutions 

Central Missoun State l.miversity, Northwest Missouri State 
University, and Southeast .Missouri State llniversity developed 
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Mission Enhancement results 
SOUTHWEST Missouri state University 

Redesigned course offerings to reflect an emphasis in 
public affairs 

♦ Increased the number of Service Learning Courses, 
which require students to provide 40 hours of serv'ice 
relevant to the course topic, from 17 in the fall of 1997 

' to 67 in the fail of 1999 

Added 20 new graduate programs 

♦ Increased graduate program enrollment from 10 
percent of total student enrollment in the fall of 
1994 to almost 17 percent in the fall of 1999 

Increased programmatic access to postsecondary technical 
education at its West Plains campus 

Missouri Western State College 

Improved student retention and success rates 
4 Increased the freshman success rate (the prnportion of 
first-time, full-time freshmen who completed 24 credit 
hours with a 2.0 grade point average) to 54 percent, a 
15 percent increase since 1992 
4 Increased the freshman to sophomore retention rate by 
10 percent since 1995 

4 Increased the one-year retention rate for 
underprepared students b>' 21 percent 
Rinnered with Hillyard IbchnicaJ Center to provide 
technical education and training in the St. Joseph area 
Received state and national recognition; 

4 1999 Puxseiter Award — National Academic Advising 
Association 

4 I^iamations from the Missouri House of 

Representacives, the Missouri Senate, and Governor 
Mel Carnahan 

Missouri southern State College 

Added Chinese, French. German, Japanese, and Russian 
Increased enrollment in foreign language courses by 
almost 55 percent 

More than doubled the number of students majoring in a 
foreign language 

Had 84 students take departmental advanced placement 
tests and earn a combined total of 566 hours of foreign 
language crcdit during the 2000 academic year 
initiated a pilot program that measures reading, listening, 
writing, and speaking skills independently to test 
proficiency in Spanish 

^ Worked to infuse a global perspective into various aspects 
of campus life through cooperative outreach programs, 
workshops, seminars, student and faculty diversity, 
communications technologies, and study abroad 
opportunities 

Created the web-based National Center for International 
Education to assist institutions of higher education in 
devising, implementing, and maintaining effective 
international education programs 
Developed the Missouri Multicultural Network, a web site 
to provide new Missouri residents whose first language is 
not English information on such topics as learning to speak 
English, finding housing, and obtaining a driver ‘s license 
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mission enhancement plans in 1996 
and began receiving implementation 
funding in FY 1998. In October 1999, 
the Coordinating Board recommended 
the fourth and final year of mission 
enhancement funding for these 
institutions. 

Phase ill institutions 

In April 1999, the Coordinating 
Board received progress reports on the 
mission enhancement plans of Lincoln 
University and the University of 
Missouri. FY 1999 was the first year of 
mission enhancement funding for each 
of these institutions. 

In October 1999, the Coordinating 
Board approved FY 2001 (year three) 
mission enhancement activities and 
funding for Lincoln University, the 
University of Missouri, Truman State 
University, and Harris-Stowe State 
College. 

Proprietary Institutions 

Missouri proprietary schools are 
included as a part of the Coordinating 
Board’s institutional mission review 
initiative and are linked to the broader 
goals of the board’s Integrated 
Strategic Plan and Blueprint for 
Missouri Higher Education. 

The certificate to operate that is 
granted to proprietary schools by the 



Department of Higher Education 
represents an in-depth mission 
review of the institution (or proposed 
institution) and its programs. 
Institutional organization, program 
content and structure, financial 
stability, faculty and staff 
qualifications, and student services 
information receive a thorough 
evaluation in order to ensure the 
institution meets the Coordinating 
Board’s standards. 

More information about the 
Proprietary School Certification 
Program is on page 46. 

Looking to the Future 

By the end of 2003, each of 
Missouri’s public colleges and 
universities will have completed their 
current cycle of mission review, with 
the final year of enhancement funding 
being FY 2002. Each institution will 
report its mission enhancement results 
as it completes the current mission 
review cycle and prepares to begin a 
new cycle. As a result of this strategic 
initiative, the board’s goals for access 
and quality are being achieved through 
an integrated and coherent set of 
public policies that ultimately will 
increase the overall efficiency of 
Missouri higher education. 




^ Southwest Missouri State University, Missouri Western State College, Missouri 
Southern State College, Linn State Technical College, and Missouri’s public 
community colleges completed the final year of their first cycle of state-funded 
mission enhancement. 

^ National recognition as a result of mission enhancement: 

♦ Southwest Missouri State University was honored in six categories in the 1999 
John Templeton Foundation Guide: Colleges that Encourage Character 
Development 

♦ Missouri Western State College's Access Plus program was named one of the Top 
100 Effective Programs at Four-Year Colleges and Universities — American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities 

♦ Missouri Western State College received the 1999 National Retention Excellence 
Award — Noel Levitz 
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Education 
emphasized 
the importance 
of providing 
Missouri citizens financial access to 
postsecondary education. The Missouri 
Commission on the Affordability of 
Higher Education also emphasized the 
importance of financial access in its 
December 1999 report, Toward an 
Affordable Future. The commission 
found that financial assistance is 
becoming an increasingly important 
aspect of the ways students and 
families finance postsecondary 
education in Missouri. 

To address the critical issue of 
student financial access and Governor 
Mel Carnahan s goal of providing 
postsecondary educational 
opportunities to Missouri citizens 
through a cost-efficient, consumer- 
oriented system, the Coordinating 
Board organized all of its student 
financial assistance programs and 
services into one division, called 
MOSTARS, in October 1997. 

MOSTARS’ primary mission is to 
be a statewide “one-stop shop'' for 
postsecondary assistance to Missouri 
citizens. By continuing to work in 
partnership with its constituents, 
MOSTARS serves as a key component 
in ensuring that students have the 
opportunity to access education 
beyond high school and to develop 
^""er paths. MOSTARS provides 
jrces and assistance in four major 



areas: student financial assistance, 
customer service and support, early 
awareness and outreach, and default 
prevention and debt management. 

Student Financial 
Assistance 

The Missouri Commission on the 
Affordability of Higher Education 
noted in its findings that Missouri has 
significantly increased access to 
student financial assistance through 
the development of new, targeted 
financial assistance programs. Between 
FY1993 and FY 2000, Missouri 
increased the funding of its student 
financial assistance programs by more 
than S20 million. And during the 
1999-2000 academic year, three new 
state student financial assistance 
programs — the Advantage Missouri 
Program, the Missouri College 
Guarantee Program, and the Missouri 
Saving for Tuition (MOST) Program 
— were implemented. The Advantage 
Missouri Program and the Missouri 
College Guarantee Program provided 
3,111 additional students a total of 
$6.9 million during the 1999-2000 
academic year. 

The Advantage Missouri Program 
provides need-based, forgivable loans 
to eligible students pursuing identified 
academic programs that lead to 
employment in designated high- 
demand occupations in Missouri. The 
maximum loan amount per academic 
year is $2,500, not to exceed a total 
of $10,000, 10 semesters, or the 
completion of the academic program, 
whichever occurs first. The 
Coordinating Board is required by 
statute to consult with the Missouri 
departments of labor and economic 
development and other private and 
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Mission Statement 



A division of the Missouri , 
Department of Higher 



Education, MOSTA]^ _ . 

postsecondary assistance to ^ . 
Missouri families. To promote 
educational opportunities ‘ 
beyond high school, MOSTARS 
administers state and federal 
student assistance programs, 
which include grants, . 

scholarships, and loans, as 
well as early awareness/outreacK" 
and default prevention/debt 
management services. ^ a 
statewide resource for 
postsecondary' assistance, 
MOSTARS provides quality 
customer service, timely 
information, and innovative 
technology. 
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^^MOSTARS PROVIDES SUPERIOR AND 
INNOVATIVE SERVICES, INCLUDING 
ATOM, AS WELL AS ACCESS TO LOW- 
COST LOANS/’ 



— Dr. Kenneth Dobbins, president of 
Southeast Missouri State University 




Federal AND State 
Student Financial 
Assistance Programs 
Administered by MOSTARS 

^ Advantage Missouri Program 

Charles Gallagher Student Financial 
Assistance Program 

^ Marguerite Ross Barnett Memorial 
Scholarship Program 

Midwest Student Exchange Program 

^ Missouri College Guarantee Program 

^ Missouri Higher Education Academic 
‘‘Bright Flight” Scholarship Program 

^ Missouri Saving for Tuition (M0$T) 
Program 

^ PuBUC Service Officer Survivor Grant 
Program 

^ Vietnam Veteran’s Survivor Grant 
Program 

^ Federal Family Education Loan Program 
^ Federal Consoudation Loan Program 
♦ Parent Loans for Undergraduate 
Students (PLUS) Program 
^ Subsidized Federal Stafford Loan 
Program 

^ Unsubsidized Federal Stafford Loan 
Program 
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public labor groups in Missouri to 
designate the high-demand 
occupations annually. For the 1999- 
2000 academic year, the Coordinating 
Board designated occupations related 
to computer technology, advanced 
manufacturing, and biomedicine- 
biotechnology as high-demand fields. 
Students completing designated 
academic programs who obtain full- 
time employment in a designated 
high-demand occupational area in 
Missouri may have one year of loans 
forgiven for each year of employment. 
If a student does not comply with the 
loan forgiveness provisions, the loan 
amount plus interest must be repaid. 
During the 1999-2000 academic year, 
$2.9 million was distributed to 1,297 
eligible students through the 
Advantage Missouri Program. 

The Missouri College Guarantee 
Program provides grants to the 
neediest students who have achieved 
the required ACT or SAT composite 
score, obtained the necessary high 
school grade point average, and 
participated in high school 
extracurricular activities to qualify 
for the program. The maximum annual 
grant award is based on the fees 
charged a full-time student at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia along 
with a standard book allowance 
determined by the Coordinating 
Board. The student’s final award 
amount is determined after all state 
and federal nonrepayable need-based 
student assistance is deducted from 
the maximum annual award amount. 
During the 1999-2000 academic year, 
$4 million was distributed to 1,814 
eligible students through the Missouri 
College Guarantee Program. 

The third new state program is the 
MOST Program, which is managed 
under the direction of the MOST 
Program Board and the Office of the 
State Treasurer. MOST encourages 
participants to save for postsecondary 
educational expenses by offering a 
combination of federal and state tax 
incentives. The program allows 
participants to contribute up to S8,000 
annually, and anyone can open an 

’■ ¥ 



account. Earnings are exempt from 
state taxation if used to pay for 
qualified expenses at an accredited 
postsecondary institution, and federal 
income taxes are deferred until 
distributions are made and then are 
taxed at the student’s tax rate. 
Missouri citizens were first able to 
begin making contributions in the fall 
of 1999. As of December 31, 1999, 
almost S6.5 million had been 
deposited into 2,139 MOST 
savings accounts. 

CUSTOMER Service and 
Support 

MOSTARS continually develops 
methods to enhance the application 
and delivery process for its programs. 
During 1999, MOSTARS fully 
implemented the electronic delivery 
of state student financial assistance 
program funds to Missouri 
postsecondary institutions. As of 
December 31, 1999, 37 institutions 
were participating in the electronic 
transfer of funds process so that 
students receive funding more 
efficiently and timely; approximately 
64 percent of all the funds awarded 
through the state student financial 
assistance programs are distributed 
electronically. Electronic methods for 
administering programs and delivering 
student financial assistance funding 
remain top priorities of MOSTARS. 

Early Awareness and 
Outreach 

In its findings, the Missouri 
Commission on the Affordability of 
Higher Education noted that the 
information distributed to students 
and families about postsecondary 
educational opportunities and what 
they are expected to pay is 
uncoordinated, sometimes unclear, 
and often presented in formats not 
accessible to or understandable by the 
average consumer. The commission 
also found that there is a disturbing 
trend of increased student borrowing, 
particularly at the freshman and 
sophomore levels. 

In anticipation of the findings and 
recc^mendations of the affordability 



commission, MOSTARS presented its 
early awareness and outreach plans to 
the Coordinating Board in October 
1999. The plans include significant 
collaboration with the Missouri 
Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, ACT, Inc., 

Caring Communities, community 
action groups, colleges and universities, 
and middle and secondary school 
districts, particularly those with 
traditionally low college attendance 
rates. The plans also include advancing 
the role of the federal TRIO programs 
(Talent Search, Upward Bound, and 
Student Support Services) and the 
Heartland’s Alliance for Minority 
Participation in promoting 
participation and success in Missouri’s 
postsecondary education system. 

The plans call for the distribution 
of brochures, newsletters, training 
materials, and manuals to students, 
parents, postsecondary institutions, 
lenders, middle and high schools, state 
agencies, and government officials who 
are affiliated with early awareness and 
outreach programs. In addition, 
MOSTARS developed a presentation 
for student financial assistance nights 
held at most high schools; the 
presentation outlines the state and 
federal financial assistance programs 
available for students pursuing 
postsecondary education in Missouri. 
MOSTARS held a '‘Make High School 
Count” meeting for seventh- and 
eighth-grade students and their 
parents in Rolla in October 1999. 
Similar programs are scheduled in 
other areas of the state in 2000. 
MOSTARS staff also has met with 
middle and high schools and 
postsecondary institutions to set up 
cooperative programs to get early 
awareness information to 
underrepresented students. 

The early awareness and outreach 
plans also outline the continuation of 
MOSTARS’ work with the University 
of Missouri-Columbia, the University 
of Missouri-Kansas City, and the 
University of Missouri-St. Louis, which 
were awarded Gaining Early Awareness 
® . Readiness for Undergraduate ^ 




Programs (GEAR UP) partnership 
grants. As an identified partner in each 
of the three grants, MOSTARS is 
working to ensure the success and 
funding of the grants by providing 
expertise on student financial 
assistance programs, providing 
postsecondary education planning 
information, providing assistance in 
monitoring student progress in 
postsecondary education, identifying 
potential funding sources, and 
establishing administrative policies for 
GEAR UP scholarships awarded by the 
GEAR UP partnerships. 

Default Prevention and 
Debt Management 

Student loan debt and default 
rates continue to be state issues; 
therefore, guaranty agencies such as 
the Missouri Student Loan Program 
(MSLP) are implementing initiative's 
to increase awareness about the 
options student borrowers have to 
avoid default. The MSLP’s student 
loan default rate was 10.1 percent in 
FFY 1997. Because high debt levels 
often impact student progress toward 
graduation and choice of career, 
MOSTARS is working to reduce 
Missouri’s student loan default 
rate and students’ dependence on 
credit cards. 

To respond to the critical issue of 
student loan debt, MOSTARS formed 
the Default Prevention Task Force, 
which held its second annual 
conference in June 1999. The mission 
of the task force is to work with 
students, families, state and federal 
government, postsecondary 
institutions, and high schools to 
promote awareness of the 
responsibilities associated with student 
borrowing and credit card debt. The 
task force has identified goals and 
objectives that will lead to the 
implementation of strategies for 
preventing default. 

In addition, MOSTARS has 
developed publications about student 
loan default for middle, secondary, and 
college students; parents; and schools. 
These include the "Before You Sign, 
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$21,147,034 

^^ 14,331 
FY 1993 



S41.a00.343 

FY 2000 




Money 

Awarded 



STUDENT 

RECIPIENTS 




MOSTARS CONSTITUENTS 

^ POTEMTIALLY COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS AND 
THEIR PARENTS 

^ CURRENUY ENROLLED STUDENTS 

^ Alumni and students who leave school 

AND BEGIN LOAN REPAYMENT 
456 lending INSTmmONS 



I 

i 



State and national secondary student 

LOAN MARKETS 

^ 600 Missouri pubuc and private high 

SCHOOLS 



I 



^ 220 Missouri postsecondary iNsrnvnoNS 
SUCH AS two-year AND FOUR-YEAR PUBUC 
AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS, AND 
ALUED HEALTH SCHOOLS 

DEPARTMENTS OF FEDERAL AND STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

^ Federal and state legislators 
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MOSTARS Publications 

“Before You Sign, Think!” 

“Choosing the Right School for You” 

^ “Good News for Defaulted Borrowers” 

“Make High School Count” 

' “Missouri Higher Education Academic 
'Bright Flight’ Scholarship Program” 

MOSTARS Newsletter 



P . 




^ “Need Money for College? Missouri 
Grants, Schourships, Loans, and 
More” 

RATED PG: PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 

^ “Resources on the world Wide Web” 




^ The Road to Your Future Entrance and 
Exit Loan Counseung Booklets 

^ “The Smart Approach to Student Loans 
AND Consumer Debt” 

^ “Smart Habits for Student Retention and 
Default Prevention” 

^ “What is MOSTARS?” 
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MSLP Loans 
Guaranteed 
FFY 1999 






76,027 STUDENT Borrowers 
$333.5 MILLION 
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MOSTARS Web Site 

WWW.MOCBHE.GOV/MOSTARS/FINMENU.HTM 
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MOSTARS 

Information Center 

(800) 473-6757 
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Think!,” “Good News for Defaulted 
Borrowers,” “The Smart Approach to 
Student Loans and Consumer Debt,” 
and “Smart Habits for Student 
Retention and Default Prevention” 
brochures and The Road to Your 
Future loan counseling booklets. In 
1999, MOSTARS distributed the first 
Missouri Life 101 magazine to more 
than 62,000 high school seniors in the 
state. Life 101 covers topics such as 
preparation for college admissions and 
financial assistance as well as life skills, 
including money management and 
maintaining a personal checking 
account. In addition, “Do the Smart 
Thing” default prevention posters 
have been delivered to state social 
services agencies, state employment 
services agencies, and community 
organizations for them to display. The 
posters are designed to remind 
student loan borrowers they have 
options for repaying their loans and to 
encourage them to ask for help if they 
are having problems with repayment. 

In another effort to reduce student 
loan debt and default, MOSTARS has 
partnered with MOHELA, the state’s 
designated secondary market for 
student loans, to offer low-cost loans 
and borrower interest benefits that can 
save students money. In June 1999, 
the Coordinating Board authorized the 
waiver of the 1 percent guarantee fee 
for all loans guaranteed by the MSLP 
on or after July 1, 1999. The guarantee 
fee was intended to offset certain costs 
associated with defaulted loans. 

Waiving the fee increases the amount 
of loan funds available to students 
without increasing the amount of 
student debt. 

Ongoing Activities 

While developing new products and 
services, MOSTARS engages in several 
ongoing activities designed to improve 
access to Missouri higher education. 

♦ MOSTARS provides information on 
student assistance programs and 
services by distributing brochures, 
newsletters, training materials, and 
manuals to studei|jts, parents, high 
schools, college^atid universities, 
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lenders, and state and federal 
government officials. 

♦ The Mapping Your Future web site, 
a user-friendly electronic career 
development guide co-sponsored by 
MOSTARS and other guaranty 
agencies, provides information to 
assist students, parents, schools, and 
financial aid professionals. 

♦ The MOSTARS Information 
Center’s nationwide toll-free 
hotline receives approximately 800 
calls weekly from students, parents, 
postsecondary institutions, and 
lenders, 

♦ Each year, MOSTARS exhibits at 
approximately 40 annual statewide 
conferences, workshops, meetings, 
and events at which staff distribute 
information on postsecondary 
education and student financial 
assistance to the public. 

♦ MOSTARS provides information, 
materials, and services to 41 One- 
Stop Shops established throughout 
the state by the Missouri Workforce 
Initiative Networking System 
(Missouri WINS) to offer 
information on educational 
opportunities and student financial 
assistance. 

♦ MOSTARS participates in high 
school financial assistance nights and 
works with other state and federal 
associations to disseminate 
information about its services and to 
promote early awareness of and 
access to postsecondary education. 

♦ The delivery of Federal Family 
Education Loan Program funds is 
streamlined through the Automated 
Transfer of Money (ATOM) program. 
As of December 1999, the 
cumulative number of 
disbursements through ATOM 
totaled 386,1 11; the total amount 
disbursed equaled $638,823,976; 
and 51 colleges and universities and 
86 lenders were participating in the 
ATOM process. 

♦ The Administrative Wage 
Garnishment (AWG) program 
and state and federal tax offset 
programs are used to collect funds 
from defaulted borrowers. Since 



the AWG program was fully 
implemented in 1996, the MSLP 
has collected a cumulative total 
of S16.9 million from defaulted 
borrowers through the program. In 
FFY 1999, the MSLP collected a 
total of 8101,649 from 687 borrowers 
through state income tax offset. 

♦ MOSTARS offers technical 
assistance to postsecondary 
institutions and lenders by 
interpreting state and federal 
regulations and conducting program 
reviews to help institutions 
implement rules and regulations 
related to state and federal programs. 

♦ MOSTARS staff visit approximately 
350 postsecondary institutions and 
lenders annually to provide services 
related to the administration of 
student financial assistance programs. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

Keeping with the affordability 
commission’s recommendation that 
information pertaining to the cost and 
price of postsecondary education be 
included in a common format on one 
web site, MOSTARS plans to develop 
new and improve upon existing 
web-based products and services. This 
will allow students and parents to 
access one web site for college cost 
information. MOSTARS also plans to 
move ATOM and the administration of 
the state student financial assistance 
programs to a web-based environment. 
This will allow MOSTARS to provide 
services for these programs in the most 
efficient manner for all constituents. 

Currently, MOSTARS is making 



efforts to coordinate institutional, state, 
and federal financial assistance and to 
ensure underrepresented, underserved, 
and low-income students are served. In ; 
addition, MOSTARS is exploring more 
efficient ways to deliver student 
financial assistance to students enrolled 
in multiple institutions and distance 
education programs. 

MOSTARS also has outlined plans 
to provide consulting services to 
institutions that have student loan 
default rates in excess of 10 percent. 
These services will include on-site 
assistance to help institutions develop ^ 
and implement effective student loan r 
default prevention programs and 
practices. Additional plans include v 

continuing electronic media campaigns, 
developing video promotions and 
public service announcements, and 
proposing a middle and secondary 
school curriculum related to student : 

loan borrowing and credit card debt 
management. 

In addition, MOSTARS is 
conducting research to determine the 
characteristics of student assistance 
recipients. MOSTARS will profile 
defaulted student loan borrowers to 
determine the typical characteristics 
of a borrower who does not pay back a 
student loan. MOSTARS also will 
identify underrepresented and 
underserved students and others 
who can benefit from postsecondary 
education. The research will help the 
Coordinating Board as it develops and 
implements new policies and 
procedures related to student 
financial assistance. 



Missouri GEAR UP 
Partnership Grants 

GEAR UR INC! (IN-GEAR FOR CAREERS!) 

University of missouri-St. Louis 

partners: 

University of Missouri-St. Louis 
Harris-Stowc State College 
St. Louis Communiry College 
Webster University' 

MOSTXRS 

Sl Louis l^jblic Sehool District 

Wellston School District 

Maplewood-Rich mond Heights School District 

Normandy School District 

Better Family Ufe 

Urban League of Greater St. Louis 

St. [youis Science Clcnter 

Schools Sbrveo: 

Northwest, Stowe, and Bishop Middle Schools 
(Years 1-5) 

Maplewood-Rich mond Heights, and Normandy 
Middle Schools Ocars 2-5) 




PROJECT SHIFT (SOARING HEIGHTS AND 

losNTirYiNO future Talents) 

UNIVERSm OF MiSSOUm-KANSAS CrTY 
Partners: 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 
MOSTARS 

Kansas Ciity .Missouri .School District 
Vbuth Friends 
(lateway Computers 
VMCA of Greater Kansas City 

Missouri .Association of Student Financial Aid 
Personnel 

school Serveo: 

Manin l.uthcr King .Middle School (Kansas City) 
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THE REACH PROJECT 
(Raising Every Aprican-American 
CHILO Higher) 

University of missouri-Columbia 



Partners: 

Universitv of ,Missouri-C\)lumbia 
MOS'f.VRS 

Kansas (>ity Missouri School District 
Morning Star Development (Jorporation 
Missouri Division of Ntotional Rehabilitation 

SCHOOL Sbrveo: 

Licntrai .Middle .Sdioui i Kansas City) 
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Missouri Saving for 
Tuition (M0$T) program 

(888) 414-MOST 

WWW.MISSOURIIVIOST.ORG 



MO$T Program Board 

BOB HOLDEN — Chair 

Missouri treasurer 

KALA STROUP 

COMMISSIONER OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
■ ■ • ‘ ■ ■ 

RUSSELL Gunn 

Missouri State Representative, 70th DiSTRia 

. .. DICK Hanson 
' commissioner OF i 

Joe driskill 

Director, Missouri Department of 
R ic development 






DONALD ALLBNBRANO 
CPA,RFA 







If: 

Three new state student financial assistance programs were 
implemented: 

♦ The Advantage Missouri Program, a need-based, forgivable 
loan program for students pursuing identifiedacademic 
programs. leading to employment in designatedhigh-demand 
occupations in Missouri, provided S2.9 million to 1,297 eligible 
students in FY 2000. 

♦ The Missouri College Guarantee Program, a need-based 
scholarship for Missouri residents based on high school and 
college academic achievement, provided $4million to 1,814 
eligible students in FY 2000. 

♦ The Missouri Saving for Tuition (MOST) Program encourages 
participants to save for postsecondary educarional expenses by 
offering a combination of federal and state t^ncentives. As of 
December 31, 1999, almost $6.5 million had been deposited 
into 2,139 MOST savings accounts 

Q > The MOSTARS Information Center's toll-frccnumber received 
CD l^“ approximately 800 calls weekly from students, parents, 

^ postsccondafy institutions, and lenders. j 



^ MOSTARS fully implemented the electronic transfer of funds 
process for delivering state student assistance program funds to 
Missouri postsecondary institutions: 

♦ Thirty-seven institutions were participating as of 
December 31, 1999. 

♦ Approximately 64 percent of all the funds awarded through 
state student financial assistance programs are distributed to 
institutions electronically. 

^ MOSTARS staff began working on new early awareness, 

outreach, default prevention, and debt management initiatives to: 

♦ increase attendance rates at the postsecondary level, 

♦ increase learning success at the postsecondary level, 

♦ provide low-cost loans, 

♦ reduce the state’s student loan default rate, and 

♦ reduce students’ dependence on credit cards. 

^ The MOST/VRS web site received more than 120,000 hits in 



1999. 
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s Missouri’s system of higher 
education accepts the challenge 
>of serving the diverse needs of 
learners throughout the state, 
innovative technologies become 
an increasingly important avenue 
for providing access to students 
on Missouri campuses as well as 
to learners who are place-bound 
or limited by work or family 
obligations. Today, Missouri’s 
educational providers are working collectively to take 
advantage of the sophisticated technology infrastructure that 
has been put into place. Consequently, .Missouri learners have 
more access to educational resources than ever before. The 
challenge now is to continue to provide .Missourians even 
better access to educational opportunities and at the same 
time continue to improve teaching and learning through the 
use of new technologies. 




MISSOURI Research and Education 
Network 

One of the Coordinating Board’s first major statewide 
technology initiatives was the support of the Missouri Research 
and Education Network (MOREnet), a high-speed statewide 
network that addresses the educational and research needs of 
Missouri higher education. The MOREnet consortium serves 
organizations that support education, research, public service, 
economic development, and government by providing reliable 
access to the Internet and related support services to make 
using the Internet easier and more efficient. MOREnet also 
allows the integration of audio, video, and data into a seamless 
delivery of instructional content. 

As of 1999, the Coordinating Board’s goal of providing 
high-speed Internet access for faculty' has been achieved at 
Missouri’s public and independent colleges and universities. 
Universal high-speed Internet access for students also is 
assumed at colleges and universities. In addition, MOREnet 
provides high-speed Internet capability to K-12 schools. 

O imunity networks, libraries, and government agencies. 

■EBJC best COPY AVAILABLE; 5! 
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MOREnet received its first dedicated state appropriation 
of $5 million in FY 1998 to expand and streng^en connections 
to the Internet, K-12 schools, colleges and universities, 
government depairtments. and other agencies. A second 
appropriation of i>10.7 million in FY 1999 enabled MOREnet 
to provide its members increased networking and technology, 
including faster, nnore reliable Internet access. And on June 22, 
1999, an 811.9 m illion appropriation was approved for FY 2000 
to provide continued growth and support of MOREnet 
services, including Internet-based interactive video. ' -v. ; 

In 1999, MOREnet began the process of implementiri& 
MOREnet3 (M3), a next-generation data network that wiF, 
enhance the state backbone infrastructure and Internet ; 
access in an efficiient, cost-effective manner. M3 was built to , 
capitalize on emerging technologies that support asynchronous 
learning environments as well as the integrated delivery of 
multimedia content. Under the guidance of its advisors and 
customers, MOR Enet designed M3 as an enhancement to 
Missouri’s current network It consists of reliable, high-speed 
backbone and access circuits, based on industry standards, which 
provide increasedi bandwidth and multimedia services 



to customer 
sites. In order 
to focus on 
common 
missions, 
concerns, and 
services 
related to 
higher 
education 
and distance 
learning, the 
MOREnet 
consortium 
voted to 
reorganize 
.MOREnet into 
an exclusively 
higher education 
consortium. 




MORENET Services 









•■>» 



LCCBSS TO TH« INTBRHBT , 
’BACKBONE** 

■BCHNICAL SUPPORT VIA 
riLEPHONB AND E-MAIL 
rRAINING AND WORKSHOPS ON 
NTBRNBTWORKING ISSUES AND 

ropics 

)ATA AND VIDEO NETWORK 
IPERATIONS AND SERVICES 
.OCAL AND WIDE AREA NETWORK 
WNSULTING 









^ SBCURITY SBRVICBS 

ANNUAL CONFERBNCBS 
IP OOCUMBNTATION 
^ DISCUSSION LISTS 



MOREnet Web site 
I www.more.net 
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MISSOURI BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

USER System (MOBius) 

In the spring of 1998, Missouri colleges and universities 
developed a memorandum of understanding to establish a new 
consortium, called MOBIUS, to operate the computer and 
software systems needed to support a statewide automated 
library system employing a common platform. The common 
library platform will create a “virtual collection” of the 
approximately 14 million items in the 49 participating 
academic libraries, allowing faculn’ and students at 
participating institutions to request library materials using any 
personal computer with Internet access. Library materials 
requested through the common library platform are distributed 
through the MOBIUS delivery system, which has successfully 
shared several thousand items since it became active in 
October 1999. 

MOBIUS consists of 10 “clusters” of higher education 
institutions that have been, or will be. brought on-line at 
regular intertals. So fat; three clusters have been brought 
on-line, bringing to 11 the total number of institutions 
currently sharing library database information with all 
other libraries in the consortium. Two additional clusters, 
comprising 10 institutions, are scheduled to brought on-line 
in June 2000. All 49 libraries are scheduled to be on-line bv 
mid-2002. . j 

MOBIUS received its first state appropriation of 
$3.4 million in FY 1999 to support the first stage of operation. 
An additional $3.4 million was allocated in FY2000 to allow 
continued implementation of the common library platform. 

-V-' ' ■ - . . .• - . .. j 

Missouri Learners’ Network! 

The development of a “smart catalog” hasjbeen identified 
as a top priority by several advisory groups, including the 
1996 Pew Higher Education Roundtable, the 1997 
Telecommunications Advisory Group, and the; 1998 Presidents’ 



Conference on Telecommunications. Such a catalog was 
envisioned as a web-based database of technology-mediated 
courses and programs offered by participating Missouri public 
and private colleges and universities, A number of search 
options would allow interested learners to select courses and 
programs by location, instructional delivery mode, or other 
preferences. 

As a result of the diligent work of the Office of Social and 
Economic Data Analysis (OSEDA) and the support of the 
Missouri higher education community, the vision will become 
a reality soon. In 1999, Bill Elder of OSEDA and the CBHE 
Smart Catalog Ad Hoc Committee made progress toward the 
development and implementation of the Missouri Learners’ 
Network, Their work was recognized at the October 1999 
Coordinating Board for Higher Education meeting when the 
board unanimously endorsed the network. 

Forty-three colleges and universities have indicated their 
intent to participate in the Missouri Learners’ Network, which 
will come on-line as their data are loaded into the network 
database during the summer of 2000. The network is a high 
priority of the Coordinating Board, and consequently, the board 
recommended funding for the project in the FY 2001 budget 
request. Due to other higher education commitments and 
budget limitations, the governor was not able to include the 
network in his budget recommendation; however, support for 
the network remains strong. Several funding alternatives are 
being considered to enable development of the network to 
continue until permanent funding is secured. 

The Missouri Learners’ Network will provide Missouri 
citizens greater access to postsecondary educational 
opportunities and help institutions promote their technology- 
mediated courses and programs. Therefore, the network 
undoubtedly will be an invaluable asset for Missouri higher 
education in the 21st century. 




COMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGY AND INSTRUCTION (CTI) 



AS OF DKCBMBKR 1999 



BXTKNBIOH/LAN DURANT INSTITUTIONS 

DR. MANUn. PACMCCO, PRISJOtMT 
UMVCRsmr OP Miasoum - . ... 

DR. OAV10 Henson, presiocnt 
UNCOIN UNIVCRSnY 

Consortia/Mission-Rrlatrd Institutions 

DR. J.P. Mas. VlCI PRESIOENT FOR PUNNINQ AND POUa 
AMO Exccvnvc Assistant to tne President 
CENTRAL Missouri State University 

Dr. Frank veeman. Executive director 
NORTO wesT Missouri educational consoirium/NWMSU 
DR. Richaro Farmer. Executivs director 
SOUTNCAST Missouri Educational Consortium/semsu 

rkoional Trchnical education councils 

DR. EVELYN Jorgenson, president 
Morcrly Area Communitt Coluge 

CONSULTANTS 



Dr. John Cooper, president 
THR a Rivers community College 

Dr. Donald Doucette. Vice Chancellor for 
Education ano Technology 
Mctropoutan Community colleges 

Dr. E. Lynn Suydam. president 
i St. Louis community college at Meramec 

; Dr. Donald Claycomb, president 
Lnn State technical College 

Indkpkndrnt Institution and 
Miowkstkrn highkr Education 
j COMMISSION 

Dr. Gerald Brouoer, president 
Columbia College 

COUNCIL ON PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
Dr. John Keiser. president 
Southwest Missouri State University 



Missouri community collkgk Association 

DR. Henry Shannon, President 
St. Louis Community College 

Independent colleges and University 
OF Missouri 

Dr. Marianne Inman. President 
Central methooist college 

MOREnet 

Mr. Bia Mitchell. Executive Director 

MOBIUS 

DR. Shirley Baker. MOBIUS Council Chair ano Dean of 
University Lbraries 
Washington University 

State board of education 

Dr. Sue Cole. Coordinator of State Programs 
Missouri department of Elementary ano 
Secondary Education 



ERIC 

himBUffurnaafflu 



Ms. Sally Burnett. Missouri distance learning assocution 
Q , Bia elder, OFnee or social ano Economic data analysis University extension 

~ to iNSTRuenONAL OEVELOPMCNr ANO EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM AOVISORY COMMITTEE 
; INSTTTUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION POUCY 
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Truman State University 
Kirksville College of Osteopathic Medicine 
Central Methodist Cotleg< 
Kemper Military School and College 
Missouri Valley College 
North Central Missouri College 



Northwest Missouri State University 
Missouri Western State Collegi 
William Jewell College 

Metropolitan Community Colleges 
University of Missoun*Kansas City 
Avila College 
Central Missouri State University 

State Fair Community College 

Southwest Baptist University 
Missoun Southern State College 

Drury College 
Ozarks Technical Community College 

Crowder College^^-* 
Southwest Missouri State University 




MPBIUS 

A Consortium of Missouri Librarits 



lOberty Area Community College 
University of Missoun*Columbia 

Stephans College 
Colurhbia College 
Culver-StocKton College 
, Westminster College 

lliam Wdods University 
Lincoln University 
Unn State Technical College 

SL Charles County Community College 
Lindenwood University 
, Missoun Baptist College 
University of Missoun-St. Louit 
Washington University 
Hams^Stowe Stalte College 
[ennck-Glennon Theological Seminary 
Saint Louis University 
St. Louis Community CoBege 
Fonttxmne College 

Webster U./Eden Theological Semmaiy 
Covenant Theological Seminary 
Maryville University 
Logan College of CMtopractic 
East Central Cofiegt 
Jefferson College 

Southeast Misaoun 8Mt Unhrefsity 
Mineral Area C oBege 
Three Bivers Community Coflege 
University of Mlasouii-Bo8a 



CBHE Advisory Committee on 
Technology and Instruction 

In December 1998, the Coordinating Board appointed the 
CBHE Advisory Committee on Technology and Instruction 
(CTI) to advise the board on the use of technology to 
accelerate learning and provide greater access to postsecondary 
educational opportunities in Missouri. CTI is building on the 
work of the Telecommunications-Based Deliver^' System 
Resource Group and the Telecommunications Advisory Group. 
The 17-member CTI includes representatives of public and 
independent institutions with missions related to information 
technology, regional consortia, statewide organizations that 
support technological access to learning resources (MOREnet 
and MOBIUS), and the Missouri Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 

Throughout 1999, CTI received progress reports from 
MOREnet and MOBIUS. Committee members also supported 
continued development and implementation of the Missouri 
Learners’ Network. Additionally, CTI encouraged Missouri 
postsecondary institutions to invest in the Distributed 
Learning Workshop Initiative, a collaborative opportunity 
designed to improve teaching and learning through the 
O nding of advanced multimedia technologies and faculty 
hKJC iertise. The workshop is sponsored by the Midwestern 
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Higher EducationK^ommission. a regional consortium of 
colleges and universities in 10 member states, including 
•Missouri. In addition, committee members drafted Principles 
of Good Practice for Distance Learning/Web-Based Courses to 
ensure consistent quality' in the delivery of distance learning 
courses and programs. 

Transforming Teaching and Learning 
Through Technology : j 

More than 260 college and university presidents, faculty, 
and instructional technology professionals attended CTl’s 
statewide conference, “Transforming Teaching and Learning 
Through Technology,'’ held September 15-16 in Osage Beach. 
Participants discussed various ways the innomivc use of 
technology could enhance teaching and learning at Missouri 
institutions of higher education. 

Dr. Robert Zemsky of the Knight Higher Education 
Collaborative opened the conference with a keynote address in 
which he charged Missouri to take ady'antage of advanced 
technologies and to explore new opportunities for collaboration 
within and across educational sectors. 

Following Zemsky's address, breakout sessions enpged 
participants in discussions related to major statewide 
initiatives, disciplinc-based teaching using technology, and 
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MOBIUS WEB SITE 
MOBlUS.MlSSOURl.EDU 

MOBIUS INSTITUTIONS 
ON-LINE IN 1999 
- * Columbia College 

♦ Lincoln university 

♦ Saint Louis University 

♦ STEPHENS College 

♦ UM - COLUMBIA 

♦ UM - Kansas City 

♦ UM - ROLLA 
UM * ST. Louis 

♦ WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

♦ WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

♦ WILLIAM WOODS UNIVERSITY 

COMING ON-LINE IN 2000 

♦ CROWDER College 

♦ Drury University 

♦ East Central College 

♦ Jefferson College 

♦ MISSOURI Southern State College 

♦ OZARKS technical COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

♦ St. Charles county community 

♦ sIt. Louis Community College 

♦ Southwest Baptist university 

♦ Southwest Missouri ^ate university 



collaborative efforts among institutions. 
Attendees also considered issues 
related to funding for information 
technology, the adaptation of 
intellectual property policies to a 
distance learning context, and the use 
of technology to provide services in 
library outreach, faculty support, 
technology training, financial aid. and 
enrollment. Sessions throughout the 
CTI conference stressed the 
importance of ongoing collaboration 
of colleges and universities with each 
other as well as with business and 
industry, government agencies, and 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Participants didn't just talk 
technology; they also saw it 
demonstrated. From virtual reality to 
web-enhanced course management to 
on-line degree programs. Missouri 
higher education faculty exhibited 
various ways that technology is used 
to enhance teaching and learning. 
Participants also viewed a prototype 
of the Missouri Learners’ Network. In 
addition, conference participants 
discussed the importance of continuing 
faculty development to ensure quality 
delivery of technologically enhanced 
courses and programs. 



LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

Now that Missouri higher 
education’s basic technological 
infrastructure is established, the 
focus must move toward improving the 
infrastructure to meet future needs 
and strengthening the ties between 
technology and education so that 
technology is used to improve teaching 
and learning in meaningful ways. The 
1999 Knight Higher Education 
Collaborative/College and University 
Presidents Roundtables provided a 
number of strategies to accomplish this 
goal. First. Missouri’s higher education 
community must explore ways that 
resources can be funded and shared 
efficiently. A set of tools and “talent" 
also should be developed and shared 
statewide. In addition, current 
activities should be re-examined 
through a cost-benefit analysis to 
ensure there arc returns on the 
investment in technology. Finally, 
the best practices with technology 
should be identified and used by 
postsecondary institutions across 
the state. 




MOREnet began implementing MOREneti, a next-generation network that integrates audio, video, and data into an 
effTcient, seamless delivery to faculty, staff, and students. 

Eleven higher education institutions went on-line with the .MOBIUS common library- platform. 

Progress was made in the development and implementation of the Missouri Learners’ Network, and it was unanimously 
endorsed by the Coordinating Board. 

CTI drafted Principles of Good Practice for Distance LearningAVeb-Based Courses to ensure consistent quality in the 
delivery of distance learning courses and programs. 

CTI doubled the attendance at its fall conference, an indicator that Missouri s system of higher education continues to 
recognize the important role of technology in teaching and learning. 
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n 1995, 

Senate Bill 101 
d the 
brdinating 
bard for 
igher 
Education 
to work in 



1 M cooperation 

\ with the State 

^ ^ Board of 

Education to implement a comprehensive 
system of postsecondary technical 
education throughout Missouri. The 
following year, the Coordinating Board 
developed the State Plan for 
Postsecondary Technical Education, a 
collaborative, five-year action plan for 
the statewide implementation of a 
technical education system. 

The state plan calls for the 
strengthening of existing and the 
development of new associate of 
applied science (AAS) degrees and 
technical certificate programs at two- 
year colleges and related baccalaureate 
degrees at certain four-year 
institutions. It designates the 
community colleges as the primary 
providers of postsecondary technical 
education at the AAS-degree level and 
Linn State Technical College as the 
statewide provider of highly specialized 
technical education. In addition, the 
plan calls on the two-year campus of 
Southwest Missouri State University 
in West Plains for postsecondary 
vocational education and Central 
Missouri State University, Missouri 
Western State College, Southeast 
M issouri State University, and the . 

Eiyl C ' f 



University of Missouri-Rolla for 
advanced degrees in technical areas. 

Results of the State 
Plan for postsecondary 
technical education 

In April 1998, the Coordinating 
Board established baseline indicators 
against which outcomes of the 
state’s investments in postsecondary 
technical education would be 
measured. A year later, in April 1999, 
the Coordinating Board approved a 
set of performance measures to be 
used to guide research on the results 
of Missouri’s postsecondary technical 
education initiatives. The performance 
measures are designed to help answer 
the question: To what extent is the 
investment of state aid in new and 
expanded postsecondary technical 
education programs making a 
significant difference in the workforce 
development system in Missouri.^ 

After three years of continuous 
appropriation by the Missouri 
General Assembly, the State Plan 
for Postsecondary' Technical Education 
has shown results in geographic and 
programmatic access, program quality 
and improvement, and student success. 

Geographic and 
Programmatic Access 

By the end of FY 2000, 68 
communities will be access points for 
the delivery of postsecondary technical 
education. These access points are 
located throughout the respective 
service regions of the 12 public 
community college taxing districts and 
include the community colleges, Linn 
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FUNDING FOR THE STATE 
PLAN FOR POSTSECONDARY 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Fiscal Year 


Increase 


TBWL AMWWHTICNS* 


FY 1997 


(INITIAL YEAR) 


$ 4430,000 


FY 1998 


$ 9 , 075,000 


$ 9429,000 


FY 1999 


$ 4 , 720,000 


$ 14 , 649,000 


FY 2000 


$ 9 , 000,000 


$ 19449,000 


FY 2001 


$ 9 , 800,000 tRasEM 


$ 29449,000 itam 



*PU4S STATl AID APPROPRUTCO THROUGH MISSION 
ENHANCCMOrr INITUTIVCS TO LiNN STATt TtCHNICAL 
COLLCGC, Central Missouri State University* Missouri 
WESTERN State College. Southeast Missouri State 
University. Southwest Missouri State University* 
West plains, ano the University op Missouri*rolu 



New postsecondary 
Technical Programs 
IN CRITICAL Areas 



T»M,T»D OCeUPATtOMAL ARIAS 


CllTIPiCATt 


AAS/AS 


COMPintR/lNPORMATION SYSTEMS 


7 


17 


eNGINEERlNG TECHNOLOGY-RELATEO 


4 


26 


MECHANICS ANO REPAIRERS 


10 


10 


PRECISION PROOucnoN trades 


9 


17 


SaiNcc technologies 


1 


1 
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Participation in 
TECHNICAL Programs 
On-Campus and Off-Campus 



FY 1999 



FY 1998 



FY 1997 



12.352 




O 3,000 10,000 13,000 



Student participation increased 

MOST IN COMPUTER INFORMATION 

. .V '■ . 

SYSTEMS (103 PERCENT), MECHANICS 

.... 

AND REPAIRERS (68 PERCENT), AND 

. •• Ar . . ... '.M- 

' PRECISION PRODUCTION TRADES 
(23 PERCENT). 






CUSTOMIZED Training 



FISCAL 


Firms 




YEAR 


SERVED 


Served 


1992 


155 


46,934 


1993 


176 


39,575 


1994 


186 


27,600 


1995 


200 


28,584 


1996 


295 


■;^v^ 19,225 


1997 


SOI 


'S 9 , 6 S 2 


1998 


300 




1999 


370 


V . 69,110 


2000 (ESTIMATED) 


405 


75,000 


(DUPUCATCD COUNT) 




r • 



BY THE END OP FY 1099, POUR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES HAD RECEIVED 
COOROINATING BOARD APPROVAL TO 
OPPER THE AAS degree IN 
APPRENTICESHIP SPECIALTIES, WHICH 
ENABLES LABOR UNION APPRENTICES 
Q ) APPLY TRAINING COMPETENCIES 
}WARD AN AAS DEGREE. 
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State Technical College, Southwest 
Missouri State University-West Plains, 
Missouri Western State College, 
Southeast Missouri State University, 
Central Missouri State University, 
the University of Missouri-Rolla, 
private career schools, comprehensive 
high schools, and area vocational 
technical schools. 

Programmatic access has improved 
with the addition of 102 new, targeted 
postsecondary technical programs, 
including 31 technical certificates and 
71 technical AAS degrees, by the 
state’s public two-year institutions 
since July 1996. In addition, all 12 
community colleges have transfer 
agreements with the 57 area vocational 
technical schools in many secondary 
and adult programs. Agreements also 
exist for the transfer of credits between 
the community colleges’ AAS-degree 
programs and the baccalaureate 
programs of eight public and four 
independent colleges and universities. 

Geographic and programmatic 
access also have been enhanced 
through an investment in the 
development of interactive 
instructional television (ITV) 
networks. By the end of FY 1999, 
Missouri’s two-year institutions had 
transmitted 129 courses to 30 sites via 
ITV Of the 1,282 students who 
received courses via ITV 597 (47 
percent) were taking coursework 
leading to targeted technical 
certificates or degrees. 

Due in part to increased geographic 
and programmatic access, the number 
of students participating in targeted 
technical programs, which were offered 
at both on-campus and off-campus 
facilities, reached 12,352 in FY 1999, a 
37 percent increase since FY 1995. 
Enrollment at the state’s off-campus 
outreach centers was 2,600 (duplicated 
headcount) in FY 1999, an increase of 
224 percent since FY 1995. 

The state’s system of postsecondary 
technical education also works to meet 
the technical training needs of 
Missouri employers. Through the 
cooperative efforts of the Missouri 
Department of Higher Ediication, 
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Missouri Division of Workforce 
Development, Missouri Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
community colleges, and area 
vocational technical schools, more than 
$20 million has been invested in 
customized training in each of the last 
four years. Customized training allows 
companies in Missouri to have access 
to a wide range of training services 
designed to meet their specific training 
needs. By combining the sources of 
funding and technical education 
delivery infrastructure, the agencies 
attempt to serve as many employers 
and their employees as possible. 

PROGRAM QUALITY AND IMPROVEMENT 

Regional employers are 
continuously and actively engaged in 
planning postsecondary technical 
education initiatives through Regional 
Technical Education Councils 
(RTECs). The state’s 12 RTECs, 
representing the 12 community 
college service regions, have a total 
membership of nearly 560 constituents, 
including 197 employers as well as 
community and economic development 
leaders and educational providers. 

Program quality has been enhanced 
through partnerships with union and 
non-union apprenticeship training 
schools. By the end of FY 1999, four 
community colleges had received 
Coordinating Board approval to offer 
the AAS degree in apprenticeship 
specialties, which enables labor union 
apprentices to apply training 
competencies toward an AAS degree. 
On average, union apprentices from 19 
different union apprenticeship training 
schools expect to have the equivalent 
of 34 credit hours toward targeted 
AAS-degree programs at the 
community colleges. 

Missouri’s rwo-year institutions 
are integrating the use of licensure, 
registration, certification, and 
applicable industry-based skill set 
e.\aminations for graduates from 
targeted technical programs. 

Institutions also are implementing 
plans to renew or achieve national or 
industry-based accreditation for 
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technical programs added since FY 
1997. 

After becoming a part of Missouri’s 
system of higher education in 1995, 
Linn State Technical College initiated 
a comprehensive effort to fulfill its new 
mission as the state’s only two-year 
technical college. Linn State has 
worked to meet the accreditation and 
general institutional requirements of 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools. 

Student Success 

The number of students graduating 
with certificate, associate of science 
(AS), AAS, and baccalaureate degrees 
in targeted technical programs is 
increasing. The number of students 
graduating with AS and AAS degrees in 
targeted technical programs has 
increased 16 percent since FY 1995, 
while the number of recipients of 
one-year and two-year vocational 
certificates has increased 18 percent. 

The annual earnings of graduates 
employed in fields related to targeted 
technical training are generally higher 
than the average salaries of graduates 
from Missouri public institutions 
entering other fields in Missouri’s 
workforce. On average, 13 months after 
completing targeted technical 
programs, technical AAS-degree 
graduates earn S28,374 annually, 
compared to $18,656 annually for 
nontechnical AAS-degree graduates. At 
the baccalaureate-level, those receiving 
technology-related baccalaureate 
degrees earn $35,034 annually, on 
average, compared to $22,190 annually 
for graduates in nontechnical fields. 



Looking to the Future 

Although Missouri’s system of 
postsecondary technical education has 
shown progress in many performance 
measures, certain issues still need 
improvement and discussion: 

♦ Associate- and baccalaureate-degree 
providers should prioritize 
investments in new, targeted 
technical programs that are at the 
“cutting edge” of technology. 

♦ Institutions should initiate 
plans to seek appropriate national 
accreditation for all targeted 
technical programs by FY 2003. 

♦ Missouri’s two-year institutions 
should explore opportunities for 
collaboration with the private career 
school sector. 

♦ Both the public and private two-year 
and four-year institutions should 
explore additional opportunities for 
course and program delivery via ITV 
within and between sectors. 

♦ All regional and local public and 
private providers of postsecondary 
and secondary technical education 
should form coalitions to handle 
complex and sometimes urgent 
employer training needs. 

♦ All technical education students 
should be encouraged to earn an 
AAS degree before leaving for 
employment or to return to finish an 
AAS degree at some practical point in 
the future. 

♦ Well-conceived data gathering, 
research, and analysis should 
continue measuring the results and 
successes of the State Plan for 
Postsecondary Technical Education. 
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State Funding for Linn State 
Tbchnical College (Operations) 



FY 1997 


$1,602,429 


FY 1998 


$3,745,400 


FY 1999 


$4,363,093 


FY 2000 


$4,855,355 


FY 2001 


$6,657,054 (REQUESTED) 




THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
GRADUATING WITH AS AND AAS 

degrees in targeted technical 

PROGRAMS HAS INCREASED 16 
PERCENT SINCE FY 199S, WHILE 
THE NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS OF 
ONE-YEAR AND TWO-YEAR VOCATIONAL 



CERTIFICATES HAS INCREASED 
18 PERCENT. 



£ 

?- 



Median Earnings of 1996*97 Gradoatij 

WITH AAS/AS degrees 
( 1 3 MOUTHS AFTER GRADUATION) .. . 



Computer Information Systems 
Engineering-Related Technologies 
Advanced-Level Health occupations 
Mechanics and Repairers 
Precision Production Trades 



$28,203 

$28,445 

$30,193 

$25,247 

$22,388 






ON AVERAGE, 13 MONTHS AFTER 



COMPLETING TARGETED TECHNICAL 
I" PROGRAMS, TECHNICAL AAS-DEGREE 
I . GRADUATES EARN $28,374 
I annually, compared to $18,6S6 
I annually for nontechnical 
AAS-degree graduates. At the 



baccalaureate-degree level. 

■ those receiving technology- 

related BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
barn $35,034 ANNUALLY. ON 
average, compared to $22,190 



annually for graduates in 
nontechnical fields. 



3M 
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Results from Missouri’s Investment 
IN Postsecondary Technical Education 

Geographic Access by City 

FY 1999 



^ Community College 
District Office 
AND Main Campus 




Induced by the Universiry of Missouri 
Geographic Resources Center. 
Department of Geography. 

January 1998 
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WELFARE REFORM 

In its FY 1999 budget recommendadon, 
the Coordinating Board requested 
S3 million to fund the community 
colleges’ workforce preparation 
initiatives. The Missouri General 
Assembly appropriated the funds, 
designating S2 million for the 
continued implementation of the 
Missouri Department of Higher 
Education’s Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF) Utilization 
Plan. As charged by the plan, the 
Missouri community colleges provide 
TANF recipients with education and 
training that includes short-term 
curricula in occupations with 
demonstrated labor demand and 
a high probability of employment, 
education and training tKat can oe 
achieved through self-paced, open 
entry/exit matriculation, child care, 
and other ser\'ices. 








By the end of FY 2000, 68 communities will be access points for the delivery of postsecondary technical education. 



Since July 1, 1996, the state’s public two-year institutions have initiated 102 new, targeted postsecondary technical 
programs, including 31 technical certificates and 71 technical AAS-degree programs, a 42 percent increase over the baseline 
established before FY 1997. 



The number of students participating in targeted technical programs, which were offered at both on-campus and off-campus 
facilities, reached 12,352 in FY 1999, a 37 percent increase since FY 1995. 



The membership of the 12 Regional Technical Education Councils has reached a total of nearly 560 constituents, including 
197 employers. 

The number of students graduating with AS and AAS degrees in targeted programs has increased 16 percent since FY 
1995, while the number of recipients of one-year and two-year vocational certificates has increased 18 percent. 



On average, 13 months after completing targeted technical programs, technical .V\S-dcgree graduates earn S28,374 
annually, compared to $18,656 annually.for nontechnical AAS-degree graduates. Graduates receiving technoiogj’-related 
O . baccalaureate degrees earn $35,034 annually, on average, compared to $22,190 tnnually for graduates in nontechnical fields. 

ERIC 
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1999 Annual Report 
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he Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education’s Funding for Results 
(FFR ^itiative has proven to be a 
^uR'e influence on Missouri 
2ges and universities. The 
Sordinating Board designed 
^FR as a results-(>riented 
performance-funding strategy that 
builds on planning priorities. 
Through FFR, additional funds 
.. .. : „;vyj^ aic generated for each public 
institution’s budget based on student and institutional 
performance. j 

Through FFR, results are acknowledged and promoted, and 
institutions actively demonstrate their willingness to be 
accountable to the governor, the legislature, and the public for 
the goals outlined in the Blueprint for Missouri Higher 
Education. Many institutions report that FFR has led to a 




renewed focus on assessment and performance and to 
improved quality; they also report improvements in teaching 
and learning that are the direct result of Missouri’s campus- 
based FFR initiative. This renewed culture of accountability is 
one of the most encouraging benefits of the program. 

Missouri higher education has accepted the challenge to 
invite public scrutiny of its performance, and it has been 
commended for its performance-funding program. FFR is 
recognized nationally as one of the most comprehensive and 
effective performance-funding programs for higher education 
in the nation. In 1999, Missouri was one of only four states to 
receive Governing magazine’s highest rating for state 
management and performance and was singled out as a leader 
in the area of managing for results — one of only two states to 
receive the highest grade in this area. In addition, Missouri 
is one of five states taking part in a national study on 
performance funding that is being conducted by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts and the Rockefeller Institute of Government. 




Improved Student Preparation (1992*99) 

College freshmen in public four-year institutions taking 
the CBHE-recommended high school core curriculum: 
46 to 93 percent 

Increased assessment op Graduates (1993*99) 

General Education 

Associate degree: 20.3 to 81.9 percent 
Baccalaureate degree: 71.5 to 86.4 percent 

Major field of Study 

Baccalaureate degree: 63 to 88 percent 



Increased Success of Minorities (1993*99) 
Minority graduates as a percentage of the graduating class 

Certificate level: 10.2 to 11.9 percent 

Associate level: 10.6 to 1 1.3 percent 

Baccalaureate level: 7.0 to 11.4 percent 

Master’s level: 7.5 to 10.3 percent 

Doctorate/first professional level: 12.7 to 14.4 percent 

Increased Graduation Rate (1993*99) 

Six-year graduation rate — baccalaureate: 47 to 50 
percent (based on entering classes in 1989 ^nd 1993) 
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.Strategic Initiative 



Elements 

Each year, the Coordinating Board, 
the governor, legislators, institutional 
governing board members, and college 
and university administrators and 
faculty discuss the statewide priorities 
and goals that drive the FFR program. 
The FFR Advisory Council meets 
regularly to consider changes in the 
design of FFR, and the Department of 
Higher Education staff identifies 
potential changes in FFR in Februaiy', 
April, and June of each year for the 
Coordinating Board’s consideration. 

Since their inception, the 
FFR funding elements have 
remained relatively stable, but 
minor changes based on institutional 
recommendations have been 
incorporated each year. Existing 
funding elements have been refined to 
establish more meaningful results, and 
new elements have been added to 
increase the emphasis on quality and 
the alignment with the board’s major 
public policy goals. In 1999, 
refinement of the FFR elements was 
continued to ensure their integration 
into the department’s strategic plan. 

In June 1999, the Coordinating 
Board approved changes in the FFR 
budget for FY 2001 and beyond. In 
addition to changing the name of the 
“freshmen success rates” element to 
“full-time freshmen completion rates,” 



in order to describe more accurately 
the behavior being monitored, the FFR 
Advisory Council reviewed the original 
target goals for this element, which 
were set in 1992 and based on 
aspiration levels rather than on actual 
student performance. In June 1999, 
the Coordinating Board approved new 
target goals for this element. 

Also in June 1999, the Coordinating 
Board approved the FFR elements to 
be used to determine the FY 2001 FFR 
budget recommendations that were 
approved by the Coordinating Board in 
October 1999. 

Campus Teaching and 
Learning Projects 

FFR is unique in that it 
incorporates a campus-based 
component that involves the 
implementation of faculty-designed 
teaching and learning improvement 
projects, in which all 32 public 
two-year and four-year campuses are 
participating. 

A target goal for campus teaching 
and learning improvement projects 
continues to promote the dedication of 
1 percent of planned expenditures on 
instruction to this initiative. As of the 
1999-2000 academic year, the average 
percentage of expenditures dedicated 
to campus teaching and learning 
improvement projects was as follows: 



FY 2001 funding elements 

Public Two-Year and 
four-year institutions 

Assessment of graduates 
-TP Success of underrepresented groups 
Performance of graduates 
TP Full-time freshmen complehon rates 
Successful transfers 
-TP Campus teaching/learninq 
improvement projects 

Public Four-Year 
Institutions Only 

Quality of prospective teachers 

QUAUTY OF NEW UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

'P Quality OF NEW GRADUATE STUDENTS 
ATTAINMENT OF GRADUATION GOALS 

PUBLIC Two-Year 
Institutions Only 

-1^ Oegree/certificate productivity 
Successful job placement 



Increased Successful Transfer Rate (1995-99) 

Community college students who transferred to public 
baccalaureate degree-granting institutions and 
successfully earned degrees: 25 percent increase 

Improved Performance of Students (1993-99) 

Associate-degree pass scores on licensure, certification, 
and registration exams: 81.8 to 84.2 percent 
^ Baccalaureate-degree pass scores on licensure, 

certification, and registration exams: 82.8 to 91.5 percent 
New graduate students scoring above the 50th percentile 
on national entrance exams: 

♦ Central, Lincoln, Northwest, Southeast, Southwest, 

O and Truman: 53 to 61 percent (1994-99) 

; ERIC ♦ University of Missouri: 82 to 85 percent (1994-99) 



Increased successful Job Placement (1992*98) 

^ Community college vocational education placement: 

68 to 76 percent 

Linn State Technical College placement: 

84 percent (1998) 

Improved Teaching and Learning 

31 public two-year and four-year campuses implementing 
campus teaching and learning improvement projects 
Improvement in classroom teaching through the 
integration of faculty and staff development, technology; 
and innovative teaching strategies 
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♦ public two-year colleges averaged 
1.07 percent, 

♦ Linn State Technical College 
dedicated .91 percent, and 

♦ public four-year institutions averaged 
.44 percent. 

Institutions short of the 1 percent goal 
review their commitment to teaching 
and learning to determine if additional 
support for faculty-driven projects is 
warranted. Furthermore, the 
Department of Higher Education 
staff has worked with institutions to 
maximize the sharing of information 
about teaching and learning 
improvements among campuses. 

Annual reports on the teaching and 
learning projects provide evidence of 
the talent and ingenuity on Missouri’s 
campuses and demonstrate the 
commitment to student success that 
permeates the state’s higher education 
institutions, which use the projects to 
improve student performance in 
reading, writing, math, critical 
thinking, speaking, and presentation 
skills and to reinforce the importance 
of foundational skills. The scope of the 
teaching and learning projects is 
impressive, from innovative 
instructional strategies being 
implemented by a single faculty 
member or department to multi- 
institutional efforts. 

Looking to the Future 

In the future, attention will focus 
on ensuring the Funding for Results 
elements represent the Coordinating 
Board’s major priorities. Discussion of 
changes for FY 2002 are in progress, 
with emphasis on the use of local 



measurements, the successful 
implementation of institutional 
missions, and refinements in the 
definition of existing FFR elements. 

The FFR Advisory Council has 
agreed that while FFR is having a 
positive impact, continued refinement 
of the elements for FY 2001 and 
beyond is desirable. Public two-year 
and four-year institutional 
representatives have suggested the 
program could be better aligned with 
the missions of their institutions. 

Public two-year institutional 
representatives suggested giving 
attention to workforce preparation, 
contract training, English as a second 
language, developmental education, 
and the State Plan for Postsecondary 
Technical Education. Public four-year 
institutional representatives have 
identified collaborative initiatives and 
public service as two potential areas for 
new elements. 

In addition, the FFR element 
focusing on teaching and learning 
innovation has stimulated an 
unprecedented statewide conversation, 
across all levels and sectors, about the 
importance of supporting student 
success. For example, all public and 
independent institutions in Missouri 
were surveyed about the innovations in 
teaching and learning taking place on 
their campuses. The information they 
provided was summarized into a series 
of documents and graphics that have 
been distributed to all institutions and 
are available from the Department of 
Higher Education office of academic 
affairs. 
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n 1999, as 
work on the 
^^efrtinating 
^rd’s five 

M Jm yrategic 

g m /nitiatives 

M ^ ^continued, 

I V* # growing 

1 ^ concern was 

raised about 
^ other issues, 

particularly college affordability and 
the transition from K-12 to higher 
education. At the same time, it 
became apparent that access and 
quality could be enhanced more 
efficiently through collaboration. As a 
result, three reports were released in 
late 1999 by groups working to address 
those issues: the Missouri Commission 
on the Affordability of Higher 
Education, the Missouri K-16 
Coalition, and the Knight Higher 
Education Collaborative/College And 
University Presidents Roundtable. 

MISSOURI COiyilVIISSION ON 
THE affordability OF 
HIGHER Education 

After a year of discussion, the 
Missouri Commission on the 
Affordability of Higher Education 
released its report. Toward an 
Affordable Future, during the 
December 1999 Governor’s 
Conference on Higher Education. 

The report includes recommendations 
in five areas: cost containment 
strategies, state budget policies, 
pricing, financial access, and consumer 
information. 

The Coordinating Board, with the 
endorsement of Governor Mel 
Carnahan, appointed the affordability 
commission in December 1998. 
Members included education, 
government, and business leaders; 



faculty; parents; students; and other 
concerned citizens who met six times 
and volunteered more than 700 hours 
during 1999. The commission’s charge 
was to initiate a statewide dialogue on 
the cost, price, and affordability of 
Missouri higher education and to make 
recommendations to maintain college 
affordability for Missouri students and 
families. 

Among its findings, the commission 
noted that as a result of much 
discussion about the high price of 
college, most people have the 
misperception that college is not 
affordable. In fact, Missouri students 
have a wide range of higher 
education price options, and they are 
taking advantage of them. The 
commission found that more than 
50 percent of Missouri students are 
enrolled in public and independent 
institutions that are priced less than 
$4,000 per year, and another 21 
percent pays between $4,000 and 
$5,000 annually in tuition and fees. 

The commission recommended 
that, when setting pricing 
policies, colleges and universities keep 
tuition and fees as low as possible, 
taking into account the ability of 
Missouri families to pay for college, 
among other factors. Governing board 
members and institutions should 
enhance current and develop new cost 
containment strategies to ensure the 
cost effectiveness of institutional 
operations. According to the 
commission’s recommendations, 
strategies should be implemented to 
contain costs for students, including 
strategies that impact textbook fees, 
the time it takes to complete a degree, 
and preparation for academic success 
in college. 

Commission members noted that 
; . '>many students, especially low-income 
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<<The genuine fear of many 

FAMILIES THAT THEY WILL 
NOT BE ABLE TO AFFORD A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION, EITHER 
FOR THEMSELVES OR FOR 
THEIR CHILDREN, HAS NOT 
BEEN LOST ON STATE PUBLIC 
POLICYMAKERS AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION LEADERS. 
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Missouri Commission on the 
Affordability 
OF Higher Education 

Dr. James Olson, Commission Chair; President 
Bmericus. University of Missouri 

Mr. Clarence Barksdale, Vice Chairman. 
Washington University Board of Trustees 

' Mrs. Deborah Below. Director of Admissions and 
Financial /\id. Jefferson College 

Sen. Ruseann Bentley, Member, Senate 
Education Committee. Missouri General 
Assembly 

Dn Nancy Blattncr. Associate Professor and Chair 
of the Faculty Senate, Southeast Missouri State 
University 

Dr. Barbara Burns, Superintendent of Schools in 
l^mar; Member and Former Chair, Southwest 
Missouri State University Board of Governors 

Dr. James Cofer, Vice President of Finance and 
Administration, University of Missouri S>stem 

Ms. Karen Daniel. Partner and Vice President of 
Finance. Black and Veatch 

Mr. John Dillingham, President and Director. 
Dillingham Enterprises 

Mr. Chuck Foudree, Former Executive Vice 
President-Finance, Harmon Industries 

Dc Henry Givens, Jr., President, Harris-Stowe 
State College; Member. National Commission on 
Student Financial Aid 

Me Joe Gray, Chairman and CEO, Gray 
Automotive 

Ms. Ruby Crenshaw Harriman, President, Daruby 
School 

Mr. Richard Hood, Vice President and Editorial 
Page Editor. 'ITic Kansas City Star 

Dr. Dixie Kuhn. IVesident. Mineral Area College 

Rep. Scott Lakin. Chaie House Appropriations • 
Education and Public Safety Committee: 

Member. 1 louse Budget Committee, Missouri 
General Assembly 

Dr. John Moore, Jr., FAesident, Drury University 

Ms. Jessica Neighbors. Student Representative, 
Ihiman State University Board of Governors 

Ms. Elizabeth F^nuncialman, Student, St. Louis 
Community College at Barest Park 

De Michael Padgursky, F^fessor and Chair. 
Department of itconomics. University of 
Missouri-Columbia 

Mr. Lynn Ray, Plant Manager; Dana Corporation 
(1994 Missouri Quality A\vard Winner: 1998 
Missouri Icam (Juality Award Winner) 

Dr. Jackie Snyder, interim President, IVnn Vklley 
(Community College 

Dr. Edwin Strong, Jr., President, Culver-Stock ton . 
College 

Dr. Blanche Touhill. Chancellor. University of 
Missouri-St. F..ouis: Membcc National 
Commission on the Cost of Higher Education ^ 

'Icrry Ward, .Assistant to the Chairman of the 
/ C D I Director of Community AfTaira, H & R 

/^Ciy L:. Inc. 



and first-generation college students, 
are intimidated by the perceived 
sticker price of higher education and 
are unaware of the fact that the sticker 
price is not what many students pay, 
because of financial aid packages and 
other sources that reduce actual 
college costs. In addition, many are 
unfamiliar with and overwhelmed by 
the process of applying for admission 
and student financial aid. 

As a result, the commission 
emphasized the importance of financial 
access in its report. The commission 
found that financial assistance is 
becoming an increasingly important 
aspect of the ways students and 
families finance postsecondary 
education in Missouri, and it 
recommended that special attention be 
given to financial access for low-income 
students and that early awareness and 
outreach programs be enhanced to 
promote higher education and career 
planning for middle and high school 
students and their parents. 

While student and family savings 
and financial aid are essential to 
financing higher education, 
commission members noted that 
timely, clear, and accurate information 
regarding what students and families 
will be expected to pay also is 
essential. In its findings, the 
commission noted that the information 
distributed to students and families 
about postsecondary educational 
opportunities and what they are 
expected to pay is uncoordinated, 
sometimes unclear, and often 
presented in formats not accessible 
to or understandable by the average 
consumer. Thus, the commission 
recommended that colleges and 
universities do a better job of 
disseminating information to the 
public about what it costs to go to 
college, what it costs to deliver higher 
education, and what benefits result 
from state and individual investments 
in higher education. 

In addition, the commission urged 
state policymakers to continue their 
efforts to ensure institutional 
collaboration in maintaining college 
affordabjlit^. Commission members 



also urged the Coordinating Board, in 
its statewide strategic planning, to 
maintain affordable options for the 
13th and 14th years of education. 

Following the presentation of the 
commission’s report in December, the 
Coordinating Board and Department of 
Higher Education staff began working 
to implement the commission’s 
recommendations. Several of the 
recommendations, including those in 
the areas of cost containment, pricing, 
and consumer information, will be 
incorporated into the institutional 
mission review process. 

In addition, MOSTARS will 
implement several strategies to 
address the recommendations related 
to financial access and consumer 
information. For example, MOSTARS 
will conduct research to gather 
information on students who receive 
financial aid, expand its early 
awareness and outreach activities, and 
enhance its web site to distribute 
information more widely and 
effectively. Related to cost 
containment, staff are working to 
bring Missouri colleges and universities 
participating in the Federal Direct 
Loan Program into the Federal Family 
Education Loan Program, which can 
reduce the overall cost of loans for 
student borrowers. 

In addressing state budget polices, 
the staff has worked with college and 
university business and finance officers 
to establish committees to examine 
the information and process used to 
develop the Coordinating Board’s 
budget request and related changes in 
college and university accounting 
practices. The board also is addressing 
state budget policies through 
technology and collaboration. For 
example, the CBHE Advisory 
Committee on Technology and 
Instruction is exploring ways to use 
low-cost, technology-based 
delivery systems. 

The Coordinating Board plans to 
continue follow-up work and discuss 
additional ways to implement the 
recommendations of the affordability 
commission. 
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Missouri K-16 Coalition 

After two years of research and 
discussion, the Missouri K-16 Coalition 
concluded that a major, systemic 
change aimed at all levels of education 
should be initiated across Missouri. 

In December, the coalition 
- formally presented its findings and 
recommendations in its report. 
Mathematics in Missouri, to its three 
sponsoring boards: the Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education, the State 
Board of Education, and the University 
of Missouri Board of Curators. 

Dr. Melvin George, coalition chair, 
presented the report during a breakout 
session at the 1999 Governor’s 
Conference on Higher Education. 

The report is organized around 
three areas: the improvement of 
Missouri students’ mathematics 
performance, the role of K-16 faculty 
in improving students’ mathematics 
performance, and the involvement 
of K-16 faculty in professional 
development. 

While Missouri has begun to raise 
standards and some students are 
showing improved performance, the 
coalition suggested there is a need to 
accelerate the rate of improvement. 
The coalition found that the 
performance of Missouri students 
across all levels was average at best and 
was even problematic in many areas 
and that not enough college students 
pursue mathematics or math-related 
fields. Thus, coalition members 
recommended developing a rigorous 
mathematics curriculum across all 
educational levels and stressed the 
need to introduce algebraic thinking 
into elementary, middle, and junior 
high school classes. 

In addition, the coalition 
recommended that teacher training 
include a solid foundation in both 
mathematics content and instructional 
approaches appropriate for teachers at 
ail educational levels. 

Also included in the report are 
recommendations to enhance the role 
of the state’s nine Regional 
Professional Development Centers 
^ vPDCs) in providing teacher training 



and professional development. 
Partnerships involving local school 
districts, institutions of higher 
education, and the RPDCs should be 
created, so mathematics and education 
faculty from higher education can work 
with K-12 teachers to continuously 
improve the mathematics instruction 
delivered across the K-16 spectrum. 

Other key recommendations in the 
report include appointing a standing 
committee of K-12 and higher 
education mathematics educators to 
advise state policy, using assessments 
to set high standards for all students, 
and establishing a common database 
across educational sectors. The 
coalition also recommended using 
existing incentive systems to enhance 
the quality of teacher training and 
professional development programs, 
promoting the use of disciplinary 
content in teacher training, and 
increasing institutional responsibility 
for teacher training. 

In the conclusion of its report, the - 
coalition makes a call to action. The 
coalition stressed that the success and ■ 
prosperity of individuals as well as the ■ 
economic viability of the state are at 
stake; thus, action steps were 
suggested for all stakeholders: parents, ■ 
students, business leaders, educators, 
government leaders, and the three 
sponsoring boards. According to the 
coalition, making a difference through 
the implementation of this initiative 
will require the collective efforts of ail 
stakeholders. 

Currently, staff from the three 
sponsoring boards are working on 
implementation plans to carry out the 
coalition’s recommendations. Under 
consideration are approaches that 
would bring together educators, school 
board members, business leaders, 
higher education administrators, and 
community leaders at each of the nine 
RPDCs to develop local plans 
responsive to the challenges outlined 
in the coalition’s report. 

The three sponsoring boards have 
expressed an interest in continuing 
K-16 collaborative work and currently 
are working on other projects that 
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Missouri k-16 Coalition 

Dr. \|[cl George, Coalition Chair; {Resident 
Emeritus, University of Missouri 

V Sen. Roscann Bentley, Member, Senate 
Education Committee. Missouri General 
Assembly 

Mr. William Berkley. Vice Chairman, Civil , 
Council; Chief Executive Officer, Tension 
Envelop 

Mrs. .Vlorie Carmichael, Member, Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education 

Ms. Peggy Cochran, E.xecutive Director, Missouri 
National Education /\ssociation 

Ms. Rebecca McDowell Cook, Secretary of State 

Me. Mike Cooper, University of Missouri 
Extension Retiree; .\ctive RSVP Volunteer 

Mr. John Cientry, President, fbsitronics Industries 

Dr. Malaika Horne. Member, University of 
Missouri Board of Curators 

Dr. Dean Hubbard. IVcsidenc, Northwest 
Missouri State University 

Mr. Kent King. ILxecutivc Director, Missouri 
State Teachers’ /Vssociation 

, Mrs. Wilma Maddox. Member, Truman State 
University- Board of Governors 

, Ms. Annette Morgan, Former Representative; 

■ Member, National Commission on Ibaching aft«st 
: ' America's Future 

Dr. Henry Shannon, President, St. Louis 

■ Community' College at Forest Park 

Me W^yman Smith. Ill, Vice President of 
Corporate /Vffairs, Anheuser Busch 

Dr. Russell Thompson, Member, State Board of 
Educ-ation 

Dr. Carter Ward. Executive Director, Missouri 
. School Boards .Association 

F3r. Helen Washburn. I^rcsident, Cottcy College 

Me, Eugene Wilson. President of Youth 
Dc\'elopmcnt, Kauffman Foundation 
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Knight higher Education 
Collaborative/College 
And University Presidents 
Roundtable Facilitators 

Dr. Robert Zemsky, founding director of : 
THE University of Pennsylvania’s Institute 
FOR Research on Higher Education 



■ i 



^ Dr. Mary*Unda Armacost, senior advisor 
FOR THE Knight Couaborattve and senior 
LIAISON FOR THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 

Educattoh/Keuogg Foundation Project on 
Leadership and iNsrrrunoNAL 
Transformation 

^ MS. Ann Duffield, senior consultant for 
Marts & Lundy, Inc. 

Dr. Gregory Wegner, managing editor and 

CO*AUTHOR OF POUCY PERSPECTIVES AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE KNIGHT 

Couaborattve’s Campus Roundtable 
Program 



College and University 
Presidents Plan Action 

^ Create and foster a culture of 
coluboration among sectors 



^ Reinvent the system for the recruitment, 

CERTIFICATION, AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS 



Identify and serve new higher education 

MARKETS 




Further develop Missouri’s technology 
infrastructure to improve access and 
enhance student learning I 






Promote discipune*based conversations^ 

AMONG FACULTY AND INSmUTTONS* 



1 

4 



Foster smooth transitions between K- 1 2 

AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION* 

*THIS ACTION PUN EMERGED FROM FINAL 
ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSIONS AS AN ADDITIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MISSOURI’S SYSTEM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 





incorporate the work of the Missouri 
K-16 Coalition. 

Knight Higher Education 
Collaborative/College 
And University 
Presidents Roundtables 

In September and December 1999, 
Missouri college and university 
presidents met to discuss collaboration 
in meeting the educational needs of 
Missouri citizens. Two main goals of 
the roundtables were to formulate a 
shared understanding of the barriers to 
and advantages of greater collaboration 
and to foster a willingness to work 
collaboratively in areas identified by 
the participants as “targets of 
opportunity.” Roundtable participants 
included presidents and chancellors 
from Missouri’s public and 
independent two-year and four-year 
colleges and universities and 
proprietary schools. 

In September, 49 Missouri higher 
education leaders held discussions 
focusing on fostering collaboration 
among Missouri’s public and 
independent colleges and universities 
and proprietary schools. The 
presidents, in small groups, addressed 
the importance of collaboration as well 
as various incentives motivating the 
colleges and universities to collaborate. 
In addition, participants identified 
“targets of opportunity” that will help 
Missouri higher education leaders 
formulate a vision of how the state’s 
colleges and universities — working 
collectively, collaboratively, and 
individually with well-delineated 
missions — can meet the present 



and future educational needs of 
Missouri citizens. 

During the September roundtable, 
participants decided to focus on four 
“targets of opportunity”: 

♦ creating a culture of collaboration, 

♦ collaborating to serve new markets, 

♦ collaborating to improve technology 
infrastructure and use, and 

♦ collaborating to improve teacher 
preparation. 

These four “targets” were the 
focus of ongoing group discussions 
in preparation for the follow-up 
roundtable in December. Each group 
developed clarifying statements 
defining one or more issues, a rationale 
for why each issue should be explored, 
and a suggested process for action. The 
summaries served as the basis for 
discussion at the December 
roundtable, when 60 participants 
developed action plans to accomplish 
each of the “targets of opportunity.” 
Two additional action plans emerged 
from the roundtable discussions as 
additional opportunities for Missouri’s 
system of higher education. Proposals 
were created for each target, and 
participants agreed the proposals 
were designed not only to enhance 
collaboration but also to improve 
access and service for Missourians 
through stronger institutions and an 
environment that welcomes the 
demands of competition. 

Following the December 
roundtable, participants continued to 
work collaboratively to conceptualize a 
vision for Missouri higher education 
and to work toward a truly seamless 
statewide system of higher education. 
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Institutional Mission 
Review 

By statute, the Coordinating Board 
for Higher Education (CBHE) reviews 
the mission of each public institution 
once every five years. Considerations of 
academic program mix, performance, 
and productivity are part of this review 
process. This promotes statewide 
planning for a coordinated, cost- 
effective system of higher education 
that supports student access and 
quality academic programs and 
reduces unnecessary duplication. 

CBHE Approval of New 
Academic Programs 

The Coordinating Board has the 
statutory authority to approve new 
degree programs to be offered by 
Missouri’s public colleges and 
universities. The Coordinating 
Board also reviews program proposals 
submitted by independent colleges 
and universities. 

Criteria for the review of new 
academic programs include centrality 
to mission, demonstrated program 
need, extent of duplication, level of 
cooperation with other institutions, 
program structure, accreditation status, 
relevant institutional characteristics, 
and, in the case of public institutions, 
financial projections. Quality assurance 
for off-site programs also includes the 
review of general oversight structures, 
faculty qualifications, and available 
support services. All new certificate- 
and degree-program requests 
submitted to the Coordinating Board 
hv public and independent institutions 
0 are required to include 
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programmatic and student performance 
goals. 

Through the academic program 
approval process, the Coordinating 
Board has made a commitment to 
increase the number of postsecondary 
technical degrees with specialized 
accreditation in order to meet 
Missouri’s demand for a skilled 
workforce. Similarly, institutions are 
committed to enhancing the quality of 
their postsecondary technical degree 
programs to achieve specialized 
program accreditation. Findings from 
the 1999 “Counseling for High Skills” 
survey, a joint pilot project of the 
Coordinating Board and the Missouri 
Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, show that 
adequate mathematics (algebra and 
above) and computer skills learned in 
high school are important to student 
success in postsecondary technical 
education programs. Survey 
respondents, who were postsecondary 
technical education students in 
Missouri, most frequently cited 
these skills as top factors for doing 
well in their programs. These findings 
support the Missouri K-16 Coalition’s 
emphasis on the importance of 
mathematics, particularly in relation 
to student success in college. 

Campus-Based Reviews 
OF Existing Academic 
Programs 

Coordinating Board policy requires 
public four-year institutions to conduct 
campus-based reviews of their existing 
.academic programs once every five 
^ yezrs to ensure ongoing improvements 



1999 Program Statistics 
Public Institutions 

76 NEW PROGRAMS APPROVED 

37 CHANGES TO CURRENT PROGRAMS 
APPROVED 

1 PROGRAMS DISCONTINUED 



Independent Institutions 

32 NEW PROGRAMS RECEIVED 

5 NEW PROGRAMS TO BE OFFERED AT 
PUBUC INSmVnONS approved 

^ 3 CHANGES TO CURRENT PROGRAMS 
RECEIVED 

^ 2 CHANGES TO CURRENT PROGRAMS 

OFFERED AT PUBUC INSTITUTIONS APPROVED 

1 PROGRAM OISCONTINUED 




. 
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Check our web site 

(WWW.MOCBHE.GOV) 

FOR THE MOST RECENT 
ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
ACTIONS. 
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Cycle xvi recipients of the 
Eisenhower Professional 
Development grant 

PWejICT DIRKCTOB(S) IWSTITUTIOW AWARD 

Dr. RobcfU Aram Sc Southwest .Missouri I25J54.00 

Dr. Ocorgianna Saunders State L’njvcrsit>- 



Dr. Phyllis Bulccrzak 
Ur. Lloyd Buiruw 

,Mr. Ken Buyer 



V^^ington University S3I.746.(X) 

Univenitv ol’ Missouri- $31 .197.00 
Columbia 

SLCC-Florissant Vinc>' $56,732.00 



Dr. Mccra Chandrasekhar University of Missouri- $44,500.00 
6c Dr. Kebccca IJthcriand Columbia 



.Mr. Timothy Chappell 
6c De Kevin f-lopkins 

Dt Nancy (rammon 
& Ut .\nn hxJIcski 

Dr. Miriam (lulomb 
Sc Ur. Pamela Close 

Ur. Robert Hegarty 

Or. Bonv Herron 



De Allison Hoewisch. 
Dl Helene Shennan. Sc 
Dl Jim Shymansky 

Mn. Mary Kabiri 
dc Dl Maril>7t Hofmann 

Dl Ernest Kern 
dc Dl Michael Cobb 

Dl Kurt Killion 
dc Dl Clyde f^ul 

Dr. Simon Kim 



.Ms. Victoria May dc 
Ut Barbara Schaai 

Dl Deborah Moberiy dc 
Ol jo Anne Dunham- 
‘IVaurwcin 



IVnn Villey 
Community College 

Hania-Stowe Sutc 
College 



$73,478.00 

$40,803.16 



Universic>‘ of Missouri- $41,413.00 
Columbia 



Koefchurst College 

Moberiy Area 
Community College 



$29,259.00 

54U07.30 



Univeniiy of Missouri- $49,932.00 
St. Louia 



Unooin University 



Southeast Missouri 
State University 

Southwest Missouri 
State University 



$I8J03.00 

$35,745.00 

$42J52.1I 



Dl Louis Odum. 

Dr. Raymond (Uivcncy dc Kansas City 
Dr. Kathleen Kilwav 



University of Missouri • $2 1 J89.00 
Sc'Louta 

V^tehington University $23,972.00 

Southeast Missouri $49,745.10 
State University 

Untvetiit>- of .Missouri- $33.151 .00 






ii 



li 



a 



Dt Uiny l^cty 



Dr. Lynda Pivmaic dc 
Ml Richard Martin 

Dr. Tamcla Randolph 



Dt Uoyd Richardson 
dc Dr. Pamela Ashmore 

Mr. Icrry Kinchan 



Dl VA Samara nayakc 
dc Ul Thomas KirchofT 

Ur. Henry Whirc 



Central Methodist 
College 

Southwest Missouri 
State Unh'cfiity 

Southeast Missouri 
State University 



$56,501.00 

534.976.00 

$38,780.00 



Uimcfsity of Miaaouri- $47,967.00 
Sl Loub 



Public Television 
19. Inc 



$28,215.00 



l.’nivenity of Missouri* $37.43 1 .00 
Rolla 



Unnersiev of Missouri* $4.1.4.^fl.(W 
Columbia 
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in the quality of academic programs. 
The process allows institutions to 
evaluate the current status of each of 
their programs and to set goals for the 
future by building on known program 
strengths and addressing program 
weaknesses. By continually enhancing 
the academic programs the institutions 
do well and reducing unnecessary 
duplication, the quality and efficiency 
of the entire system of higher 
education are enhanced. 

Institutions review approximately 
20 percent of their degree programs 
annually. They submit to the 
Coordinating Board executive 
summaries of the reviews, providing an 
overview of their academic programs, 
assessment measures, faculty and 
student resources, specialized 
accreditation, and any departmental 
concerns. Specific action plans 
addressing program goals also are 
presented. The public four-year 
institutions reviewed approximately 
195 major programs and centers for 
special and interdisciplinary studies 
during the 1998-99 academic year. 

Eisenhower 
Professional 
Development Program 

The federal Eisenhower 
Professional Development Program, a 
portion of which is administered by the 
Coordinating Board, provides formula 



funding to states for high-quality 
pre-service and in-service professional 
development for teachers in 
mathematics and science. Through 
the competitive Eisenhower 
program, the Coordinating Board 
promotes partnerships between higher 
education and local K-12 schools to 
encourage improvement in the quality 
of elementary and secondary education 
and to advance math and science 
education. 

Public and independent two-year 
and four-year colleges and universities 
that are either accredited or are 
eligible for accreditation as well as 
qualified nonprofit organizations are 
eligible to submit proposals. Thirty- 
three proposals asking for a total of 
more than $1.4 million were received 
in grant Cycle XVI. The proposals were 
reviewed by a 17-member panel of 
professionals from elementary, 
secondary, and higher education with 
specialization in mathematics, science, 
technology, and reading. Available 
funds made it possible to award nearly 
$1 million to 25 projects at 15 
institutions throughout the state. 

Projects receiving awards included a 
summer physics institute for middle 
school teachers, a field ecology 
program for K-12 teachers, activity- 
based quantitative literacy workshops, 
and a teacher training institute for 
math, science, and technology. 
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Operating Budget 

ach fiscal year, the Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education submits 
funding requests to the governor 
and the Missouri General Assembly 
for the Department of Higher 
Education, the public two-year and 
four-year colleges and universities, 
student financial assistance, and 
other programs administered by the 
Coordinating Board. Governor Mel 
Carnahan and the Missouri General 
Assembly have continually given strong support to Missouri 
higher education. The state provides, on average, 42 percent of 



revenues receivec by public four-year institutions and 52 
percent of revenues received by public two-year institutions. 

!n June 1999, (Governor Carnahan signed the 2000 state 
operating budget, which included Sl.l billion for Missouri 
higher education. Overall, state support for higher education 
has increased from S620 million in 1993 to S995 million in 
FY 2000, an increase of 60.5 percent. The increase in funding 
has come primarilv through enhancements to institutions core 
budgets with inflation funding and a state conuniimeni to the 
performance-based Funding for Results initiath’c. 

In October 1999. the Coordinating Board approved an 
FY 2001 operating budget request of SI. 2 billion, which 
includes nearly S70 million in new funding for the strategic 
initiatives included in the Blueprint for .Missouri Higher 
liducation. Department of Higher 
Education staff worked with the state’s 
public two-year and four-year college and 
iinivcrsitv presidents in developing the 
funding request, which is built around the 
( loordinating Board s strategic initiatives 
and emphasizes results-oricntcd 



CBHE Request for new items and increases 

FY 2001 

INSTITUTIONAL MISSION REVttW ANO CNHANCEMCNT $23,708.1 14 
MOSTARS 





PROGRAMS 



Advantage Missouri Program 
Missouri college guarantee 
**BR iGHT Plight** Scholarship 
Gallagher **Grant** Program 
Additional Outreach 


Program 

Program 


$2,344,775 

$6,710,000 

$800,000 

$613,000 

$308,888 


TeCHNOLOGY-BASEO OELIVERY SYSTEMS 

MOREnet 

MOBIUS 

Instructional Technology 


$2,343,000 
S3.40 1.845 
$8,600,000 


POSTSECONOARY TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

RTCC Plans 


$8,800,000 


PuNOiNG roR Results 
Pour-year Institutions 
COMMUNITY Colleges 
linn state Technical College 




$15,948,641 
$2,520,359 
$1 1 1.379 



2 2 



accountability. 

Through the operating budget, the 
.state also provides ongoing support for 
maintenance and repair at public two-year 
and four-year institutions. The strong 
commitment to continuing support for 
maintenance and repair, which began in 
IT 1995. was guided by the Coordinating 
Board’s long-standing position that all 
state-owned higher education facilities be 
adequately maintained, .\ecording to the 
txiard’s guidelines for choosing capital 
projects to recommend for state funding, 
which were appro\ed in June 1999, the 
continuing success of the public four-year 
institutions in receiving maintenance and 
repair funds in the operating budget means 
that routine maintenance items arc not 
included in rhe capital improvements 
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Higher Education Operating 

1 FY 2000 

1 Appropriation 


Budget 

FY 2000 
CORE 




FY 2001 
Request 


Coordination aominbtiution 


1 

1 $1,266,616 


$1,286,816 




$1,438,907 


PRORRICTAliy SCNOOL RtSUtATTON 


217,761 


217,761 




222.130 


PWfRICTARV SCHOOL BONO 


100.000 E 


100,000 


E 


100,000 


Midwcstcrn Hicmcr Education Commission 


75,000 


75,000 




75,000 


MttMURI LEARNSRS* NnwORX 
COHnUCTTNO FOR ACAOCMIC PROORAMS 


250,000 


250,000 




310,900 

250,000 


MOBfUS 


3,401,645 


3,401,845 




3,401.845 


STATi Anatomical Board 


3,069 


3,069 




3,069 


EMINNOWIR PROPCSSIONAL OfVSLORMDn’ PROGRAM 


1,772,731 


1,772,731 




1,774,513 


nocRAL Grants: Statiwidc Initutivk^pse 


3.506.673 


3,508,673 




2,512,709 


MOSTARS 

Grant and Scholardhip PRoaRAMR 


Grant and scmoursmr aomiristiutton 


480,890 


480,890 




491.692 


MittOURI KI6NIR EDUCATION ACAD8MIC SCHOURSMtP PROGRAM 


15,637,000 


15,637.000 




16,137,000 


CHARUS OAUAGNIRSTUOiNTrtNAIICIALAaSaTANCf PROCR^ 


16,378,436 


16,378,436 




16,991.436 


Brboc Schouuonir Program 


2,200,000 


2,200,000 




0 


AOVANTAGC MISSOURI PROGRAM 


2,930,969 


2,930,969 




5,275,744 


Mbmuri Couaoc Guaranth Program 


1 4,000,000 


4.000.000 




10,710,000 


PUBUC ScRvict Survivor Grant Program 


! 45,000 


45,000 




45,000 


Vstnam vctiran's Survivor Grant Program 


15,000 E 


15,000 


E 


15,000 


Hmmir Education scnqursmip Program 


100,000 E 


100,000 


E 


0 


MARQunnn Ross Barritt Mm. Schoursmif program 


500,000 


500.000 




1,000.000 


Nisbouni Stuoknt lgan Pnoonam 










Mmsouri Studcnt loan program Aomdustratton 


7,572,202 


7,572,202 




9,801,130 


Mbmuri Stuocnt loan Program Rivolving fund 


85,000,000 E 


85,000,000 


E 


85,000,000 


TAX Rotund Omcr Program 


750,000 E 


750.000 


E 


750,000 


lADu OF UfT RnoNT Program 


0 E 


0 


E 


0 












tlRTI aid to COMMURIIT COIUOO (S2 M WP-TANP) 


103,727,243 


103,527,243 




118.021,169 


WORKTORCI PRIMRAIION PROitCTl 


19,432,463 


19.432.463 




20,108,730 


POBTSCCONOART TfeCMMCAL GDUCATTOR PUN 


19,645,000 


19,645.000 




25,445,000 


OUTOr-OlSTRICT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


1,343,692 


1 .343,692 




1,364,003 


COMMUNnY COUXGC TAI RtFUNO OfniT 


250,000 E 


250,000 


E 


250,000 


UNN STATt TKOmiCAL COUXOI 


4,855,355 


4.855.355 




6,674.086 












HAMnS-STOWI STATt g«»|fOT 


9.783,799 


9.783.799 




11,652,066 


Mbmuri Soutncrm Statc Couigx 


20,986,772 


20.986.772 




23,001,506 


Mbmuri wcstow stati Couxoc 


21,530,587 


21,530,587 




23,449,812 


CXMTRAL MISSOURI STATI UNIVIRSITT 


58,857.471 


58.857.471 




65,346,706 


SoumcAsr Missouri Stati UNiviRsnY 


48,097,770 


48,027.770 




53,787,296 


SoumwisT Missouri btati univooitt 


85,368,894 


85.368.894 




93,687,435 


NORIMWIST MISSOURI BTATI URfVIRSfTY 


29,651,425 


29.651,425 




34,260.957 


TRUMAN Stati uwvnsnY 


42,838,573 


42.838.573 




48,666,732 


UWCOLN UMVIRSfTy 


17,176,111 


17,176,111 




19,390,51 1 


UMvnsnv OF Missouri 


418,909,256 


418,909,256 




471,190,149 


Univbnditt op MIBMUNI HBALTM PNOaRAMB 










hospital and Clinics 


9,489.838 


9,489.838 




12.274.533 


CIUS nSCNK CANCO CIN1IR 


4,492,142 


4,492,142 




4,626,906 


MBMURI RCNARIUTATION CXNTIR 


1 0,693,564 


10.693.564 




11,014,371 


Mbsouri instttvti op Mental health 


2.505,283 


2.505.283 




2,581.334 


AiXMtlMCR*S PROGRAM 


247.685 


247,685 




255.116 


MBMURI KtONiT Program 


4,375,571 


4.375.571 




4.756,838 


morcnst 


11,900.000 


1 1 .900,000 




14.243.000 


Stats hiotonical Socibty 


1,005,012 


1,005.012 




1,014,976 


Stats ssminany fund 


2,975,000 E 


2,975.000 


E 


2,025,000 



E 



E 



E 

E 

E 



E 



E 



TOTAL 






$1,096,363,898 



$1,096,093,898 




Sf.22S.14I.507 



request. Similarly, the public two-year 
institutions have benefited from the 
specific allotment of funds for 
equipment, furniture, and 
maintenance and repair of facilities 
and grounds authorized by state 
statute. Including the maintenance 
'and repair funding in the operating 
budget continues the commitment to 
provide funds in lieu of a separate 
capital maintenance and repair request 
by the public two-year institutions. 
Since FY 1993, state support for 
maintenance and repair has increased 
by 110 percent at four-year institutions 
and by 271 percent at community 
colleges. 

Capital Improvements 
Budget 

In June 1999, Governor Carnahan 
signed a biennial capital improvements 
budget for FY 2000, which included 22 
higher education capital improvement 
projects totaling $86.1 million. Since 
FY 1994, state appropriations for 
capital projects at public two-year and 
four-year institutions have totaled 
more than $564 million. These 
appropriations have underwritten 
projects at all public four-year 
institutions and, beginning with the 
FY 2000 budget, assist capital projects 
at public two-year colleges. 

In October 1999, the Coordinating 
Board approved an FY 2001 state 
funding request for 15 capital 
improvement projects totaling more 
than $156 million for the public 
four-year colleges and universities and 
Linn State Technical College. Projects 
receiving priority consideration related 
to the academic mission of the 
institution within the state system of 
higher education. Approved in June 
1999, the Coordinating Board’s 
guidelines for choosing capital projects 
to recommend for state funding also 
emphasize the renovation of existing 
structures before new construction and 



ensuring classrooms incorporate 
appropriate technology and provide 
access for individuals with physical 
disabilities. In addition, the 
recommendations are made to ensure 
the completion of renovation or 
addition projects for which funds have 
previously been recommended and 
construction currently is underway. 

The Coordinating Board’s FY 2001 
request for eight capital projects at 
public two-year institutions totaled 
$5.5 million. In choosing capital 
improvements projects at the public 
two-year institutions for which to 
recommend FY 2001 funding, the 
Coordinating Board placed primary 
emphasis on the construction and/or 
renovation and modernization of 
existing technical education facilities, 
the amount of local support, the 
projected collaborative impact of 
electronic distance education to 
deliver technical training on 
community college capital needs, and 
the success in district annexation. 

During the 1999 legislative session, 
the requested appropriation for 
technical education capital 
improvement projects at three public 
two-year institutions (Metropolitan 
Community Colleges, State Fair 
Community College, and East 
Central College) were moved from the 
operating to the capital budget. 
Committees from both houses of 
the Missouri General Assembly 
determined the move was appropriate 
because the request involved major 
renovations and new construction 
projects rather than routine 
maintenance and repair activities. 

The projects were funded at the 
Coordinating Board’s requested 
amounts. Therefore, the FY 2001 
budget year represents the second year 
for this capital improvement budget 
process for the public two-year 
institutions. 



State Highkh 
Education 
Operations 
nr 1993 TO nr 2000 



PulUC rotIfVCAR 
ifOimmoNs 
nr 1993 TO nr 2000 



Public TWo-vcar 
iNsmunoNs 
FT 1993 TO nr 2000 



UNN STATC ItCHNiCAL 
COiilGB 
nr 1997 TO nr 2000 



Stati STuourr 

FlIIANCUU. ASSISTANCC 
FY 1993 TO FY 2000 



TUMJIOL06V<eASCO 
Ocuvcirr Ststcms 
(MORCnct and 

Moeius) 

nr 1996 TO FY 2000 



INBimmOHAL MISSION 
CMMUCCMSirT 

nr 1997 TO nr 2000 



POfTueoNOAirr 
TCGNinCAL Cducation 
nr 1997 TO FY 2000 



60J% IMCRUSi 



90.9% INCRCASI 



$71 M 



$1.6 M 

' $4.$ M 



206.3% INCMAM 



$20 M 
^$41 m 

105% INCMASf 



$8 M iMORCNCT eONt fUNOWa PY 1996) 

^ $1 1 .$ M iMORCNcr eoNt PUNOIN 6 nr 2000 
H 

1 38% INCRKASS 

j$$.0 M (M081U$ 0Nf-T1M8 PUNOINO 

nr 199 $ AMO nr 2000) 



$4.0 M 



$M.1 M 



1.228% INCRUSI 



$4.4 M 
^$19.4 •• 

M 

306.3% INCMASf 



S3 M 

RCSULT3 i 



•T 1994 TO FY 2000 



Statc Maintcnancc 

ANOltCPAIR 

(TonL Com for 
PUBUC 

TYi^vcar ano Four* 
YfAR iNsrmmoNSi 
FT 1999 TO FY 2000 



I $97.1 M 



U03% INCRIAU 



$12.3 M 
^$31.8 M 

h- i 

1S6.1%INCRCAU 



I I I I 



$10 M $100 M $000 M $ia 



Capital 

IMPROVEMENTS 

(CUMULATIVE 

Total tor 
P uoLic two- 
year ANO 
Four-Year 

IN$TITUTION9l 
FT 1994 TO FY 2000 



I $844.9 M 



I I I I 

SSO M $100 M $800 M sia 




o 
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Higher Education Capital Requests 

FY 2001 



Public: Four-Year Institutions 


AND Linn StateiTechnicauCollege 


:n 


CBHE 

Priority 


Institution 


Factlity Name 


Project Description 


Institutional 

Request 


CBHE 

Recomm. 


1 


NoimiWEST 


Ouve OeLuce Fine Arts 


Renovations and construction of fine arts studio 


316.237.665 


316.237.605 


2 


Lincoln 


Jason Hall 


Renovation of existing building and addition of a swim facility 


S4.462.379 


S4.462.379 


3 


Harris- STOWE 


Early Chilohooo/parent Edu. 


Construction of new building 


36.250.109 


36.250.109 


4 


Southeast 


Visual and Performing arts 


New construction and renovation of acquired facilities 


S13.200.000 


511.950.000 


S 


Southern 


Health sciences Building 


Construction of health Sciences building 


$12,000,000 


$12,000,000 


6 


UM-St. Louis 


Benton and Stadler Halls 


Renovation 


S5.000.000 


$5,000,000 


7 


Unn State 


MEoyHvY. Truck Cntr. and Campus Oev. 


Construction of new facility and renovation of campus infrastructure 


36.99B.B56 


$6,998,656 


8 


UM-Columbia 


Life Sciences Building 


Construction of new building 


S29.947.000 


S29.947.000 


9 


Southwest 


FREUP Plan 


RENOVATION.'HEUTILIZAYION hlan involving several campus facilities 


37.757.428 


37.757.420 


10 


UM-Kansas cm 


Pharmacy and Nursing Building 


Construction of new building 


S30.S10.000 


S30.5 10.000 


1 1 


UM-Rolla 


Mechanical Engineering 


Renovations 


$10,000,000 


$6,265,000 


1 2 


UM*Columbia 


MCKEE Gymnasium 


Planning for renovation and addition for State Historical Society 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


13 


Western 


Training and Oevelopment Cntr. 


Construction of Training and development Center 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


14 


Central 


MoR row/Garris ON Buildings 


Renovation of classrooms and labs 


S6.294.672 


$8,294,672 


IS 


Truman 


McCuin/Baldwin Halls 


renovations and addition 


37.828.287 


S7.020.2B7 



Public Comiviunity Colleges 



CBHE 

PRIORITY 


Institution 


Project Description 


Institutional 

RCOUCST 


CBHE 

Recomm. 


1 


Crowoer 


Renovation of the technical education facility 


3880.000 


3440.000 


2 


St. Louis 


Construction of an Advanced Manufacturing Center at Florissant Valley 


S4.200.000 


$2,100,000 


3 


North Central 


Renovation and expansion of Hoffman hall 


$700,000 


$330,000 


4 


Three Rivers 


Renovation of Rutland Library and administrative Building 


$596,096 


$298,048 


S 


ST. CHARLES County 


expansion into unfinished second floor of the new Technology Center 


$4,563,919 


$991,771 


6 


Jefferson 


Renovation of the postsecondary technical education facilities 


S 1 .000.000 


$500,000 


7 


02ARKS Technical 


renovation of Lincoln Hall for technology; punning for a new south campus 


$2,200,000 


$1,100,000 


8 


East Central 


■ Renovation of the postsecondary technical education facilities 


$160,000 


$80,000 
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.Appendix 



INDEPENDENT AUDITOR’S REPORT 



December 22. 1999 

We have audited the accompanying financial statements of the State Guaranty Student 1-oan Program of the Department of Higher 
Education as of and for the year ended June 30, 1999, as identified in the table of contents. These financial statements are the responsibility 
of the program’s management. Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial statements based on our audit. 

We conducted our audit in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and tbc standards applicable to financial audits 
'contained in Government Auditing Standards, issued by the Comptroller General of the United States. Thasc standards require c at p an 
and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial statements arc free of material misstatement. . au it 
includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the financial statements. An audit also includes 
assessing the accounting principles used and significant estimates made by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial statement 

presentation. We believe that our audit provides a reasonable basis for our opinion. r * i * * 

In our opinion, the financial statements referred to in the first paragraph present fairly, in all material respects, the tjnancid positiori 
the State Guaranty Student Loan Program as of June 30, 1999, and the results of its operations for the year then ended in conformity- with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 

In accordance with Government Auditing Standards, we also have issued our report dated December 22. 1999. on our consideration ot the 
program’s internal control over financial reporting and on our tests of its compliance with cenain provisions ol laws, regulations, contracts, and 

grants. . . 

The accompanying History, Organization, and Statistical Information is presented for informational purposes. I nis inrormation was 
obtained from the program’s management and was not subjected to the auditing procedures applied in the audit ot the financial statements 

referred to above. . . r c\r • c- 

An integral part of the program’s funding comes from federal awards. Those federal awards arc reported on in the State of Missoun Single 

Audit Report issued by the State Auditor’s office. The single audit is conducted in accordance with the provisions of Office of Management 
and Budget Circular A-1 33, Audits of States, Local Governments, and Non-Profit Organizations. 

Claire McCaskill 

State Auditor : , 

A COMPLETE REPORT, INCLUOING HISTORY. ORGANIZATION. ANO STATISTICAL INFORMATION, AND TMR MANAGEMENT 
AOVISORV REPORT MAY BE OBTAINEO UPON REOUEST. 



EXHIBIT A 



IVIISSOURI STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 

Balance Sheet 

STATE GUARANTY AUTOMATED TRANartR 

STUDENT LOAN FUND OF MONEY lATOMI FUND 



TOTAL 

< MEMOS A NOUN Only I 



Assets 

Cash <Noty 2) 

Out FROM FEOOIAL GOVlRNMCNTt 

rewsurance (Note 3) 

LOAN PROCESSING AND ISSUANCE FEE 
ADMINISTRATIVE IXPtNSE ALLOWANCE 

Supplemental preclaims assistance 
Guarantee fees receivable 

CONSOUDATION FEES RECEIVABLE 

Due from otrcr funds 

Due from schoois 

TOTAL ASSBTS 



Liabilities and Fund Balance 

LlABlLmCS 

accrued payroll 

Employee fringe benefits payable 

ACCOUNIS PAYABLE 
accrued leave LIABILITY 
Oeferrco federal advances (Note 4) 
Out TO FEDERAL GOVCRNMEKT (NOTE SV 
Out TO SCHOOLS 
Out TO LENDERS 



ERIC 



Out TO OTHER FUNDS ... BESTCX)PYAVAILABLE 

total LIABILITIES 

t-mOttALANCe 

TOTAL LIABILITIES *mO FUNO BALANCE 



SS.607.2SS 

0 

322.928 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

388.262 

S8J18.44S 



S6.121 

28.378 

Mt7.2S8 

69.039 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.040.S04 
$4482.200 
:.0S8.245 
$8.31 8.448 



ISS2X21 



mMMU 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S292.021 



fJS849f 

mj28 

0 

0 

njm 

0 

•MfO 

a478494 

S4M70.148 



SO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1474)54 

S2492 

St.97S 

5252.021 
0 

5252.021 



8i»taf 

tajTi 

1491383 

89439 

1474431 

iaj89.668 

I474S4 

U 4 ta 

3478494 

930418463 

48481484 

S64.870.148 
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Missouri Student Loan Program 

Statement of Revenues, Expenditures, and Changes in Fund Balance 



Exhibit B 


STATE GUARANTY 
STUDENT LOAN 
FUND 


RESTRICTED 

RESERVE 

FUND 


RESTRICTED 

INTEREST 

FUND 


AUTOMATED 
TRANSFER 
OP MONEY 
(ATOM) FUND 


TOTAL 

Only) 


RSVKNUCS 

Guaraktce pecs 


$361,818 


$0 


$0 


$1,845,582 


$2,951,865 


federal Reimbursements 
Reinsurance 


11,089,099 


0 


0 


0 


30,403,004 


administrative expense allowance (Note 7) 


1,309,882 


0 


0 


0 


1,309,882 


LOAN processing AND ISSUANCE FEE (NOTE 8) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


891,118 


ACCOUNT MAINTENANCE FEE (NOTE 9) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,580,589 


Supplemental prcclaims assistance (Note 7) 


171,004 


0 


0 


0 


384,835 


INTEREST income 


628,863 


938,109 


0 


131,999 


3,105,983 


LOAN RECOVERIES 


6,795,134 


0 


0 


0 


27,787,826 


Loan disbursements from banks 


0 


0 


0 


181,150,100 


181,150,100 


School returns 


0 


0 


0 


4,191,828 


4,191,828 


CONSOUOATION FEES 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Misceluneous 


4,750 


0 


0 


0 


9,168 


TOTAL REVENUES | 


S20.358.350 


S938.I09 


so 


SI87.3I9.507 


$253,766,198 


Expbnditurks 
personal SERVICE 


$359,568 


$0 


$0 


$0 


$1,247,545 


Employee fringe benefits 


77,882 


0 


0 


0 


319,981 


EXPENSE AND EQUIPMENT (NOTES 1 1 AND 12t 


1,936,981 


0 


87,501 


0 


6,528,843 


Defaulted loan purchases 


11,609,238 


0 


0 


0 


46,824,843 


loan recovery reimbursements 


4,222,210 


0 


0 


0 


4.222.210 


COLUCnON AGENCY FEES (NOTE 1 3) 


599,872 


0 


0 


0 


2.666.180 


Payments to federal government 


0 


6,484,334 


0 


0 


6,484,334 


Payments to schools 


0 


0 


0 


183,172,688 


183,172,686 


Payments to lenders 


0 


0 


0 


2,169,238 


2,169,238 


Bank charges 


0 


0 


0 


19,189 


19,189 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES (NOTK 19) 


$19,005,731 


S6.484.334 


$87,501 


5185.361,115 


$253,654,809 


REVENUES OVER (UNDER) EXPENDITURES 


SI. 352,6 19 


i$5.S46.225l 


1 $87,501) 


$1,956,392 


$11 1.389 


Otmkk Pinancjno Souncks (Usks) 
Opoutino transfers 
In 


$589,312 


$6,484,334 


$938,109 


$0 


$25,281,447 


Out 


0 


(938,109) 


0 


(1,958,392) 


(25,281,447) 


residual equity transfer 


(48,107,555) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


appropriations exercised by other state AGCNOES; I NOTE 1 1 1 


(24,137) 


0 


0 


0 


(104,625) 


REVENUES OVER (UNDER) EXPENDITURES AND OTHER 
FINANCING SOURCES (USES) 


i$46.l09.76l 1 


SO 


$850,606 


$0 


$6,764 


FUND BALANCE. JULY 1 


$46,189,761 


$0 


SI 54.759 


SO 


$46,344,520 


FUND BALANCE. JUNE 30 


SO 


SO 


SI. 005.367 


SO 


$46,351,204 



Missouri Student Loan Program 
Statement of Appropriations and Expenditures 



Exhibit C 


APPROPRIATIONS 


EXPENDITURES 
(NOTE 13) 


LAPSED BALANCES 


LOAN PROOIIAM ADMINISTRATION 
Personal scrvice^Expensc and equipment 


$7,382,160 


$6.562423 


$819,737 


Purchase of DCfAULTeo loans, reimbursement 
TO federal government of loan recoveries. 

AND investment OF FUNDS OF THE STATE GUARANTY 
STUDENT loan FUNO 


65,000.000 


46,836.628 


18,163,372 


TOTAL STATE GUARANTY STUDENT LOAN FUND 


$72,382,160 


SS3.399.0SI 


$18,983,109 



nrrrrw 




. o fm 

- 



m 
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he 

following 
bills 

\ng 
ler 

Hucation 
vere passed 
during the 
First Regular 
Session of 
the 90th 

General Assembly and signed into law 
by Governor Mel Carnahan in 1999. 

Senate Bill 33: Sales 
TAX ON Textbooks 

This legislation removes the 
provision of the sales tax exemption 
on textbooks that limited the 
exemption to on-campus bookstores. 

It also requires that, upon request, the 
institution or institutional department 
provide at least one list of textbooks to 
the bookstore each semester. Alternately, 
the student may provide a list of 
required or recommended textbooks 
from the instructor, department, or 
institution. 



coming from different congressional 
districts. 

Senate Bill 443: 

Missouri College 
Guarantee Program 

This legislation allows the Missouri 
College Guarantee Program to begin in 
FY 2000, one year earlier than originally 
stated in law. 

Senate Bill 460: 

Missouri College 
Savings Plan 

This bill makes technical 
corrections to the law, passed last year, 
that established a college savings plan. 
The corrections are needed in order 
to comply with new IRS regulations. 

House Bill 343/Senate 
Bill 362: Massage 
Therapist Certification 

This bill removes the certification 
of massage therapists from the 
authority of the Coordinating Board 
for Higher Education. 



Senate Bill 218: 

Institutional 
Governing Boards 

This bill makes changes to the 
boards of Central Missouri State 
University, Southwest Missouri State 
University, and other institutions with 
statewide missions. The bill removes 
out-of-state members, increases the 
number of members from the service 
region from four to five, increases the 
number of members that may come 
from counties in the service region 
with fewer than 200,000 residents from 
one to two, reduces the number of 
members from outside the service 
region from three to two, and removes 
restrictions on board members 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



House Bill 778: Missouri 
Educational Employees’ 
Memorial Scholarship 

This legislation creates the Missouri 
Educational Employees’ Memorial 
Scholarship Program to provide 
scholarships for the children of Missouri 
educational employees who died while 
employed in a Missouri school district. 
This program is funded by voluntary 
payroll deductions from current public 
school employees. The Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education is 
responsible for the administration 
of this program. 



House Bill 889: Charter 
School Sponsors 

This bill changes the requirements 
that a state college or university must 
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meet in order to sponsor a charter 
school. The previous law stated that 
in order to sponsor a charter school, 
the four-year college or university 
must have its primary campus in a 
metropolitan school district or in an 
adjacent county, in addition to other 
requirements. This law changes the 
geographic requirement to allow any 
college or university that provides 
educational programs to any part of 
such district to sponsor one or more 
charter schools. 

House Bill 889: Missouri 
Critical Teacher 
Forgivable Loan Program 

The bill also establishes the 
Missouri Critical Teacher Forgivable 
Loan Program to provide undergraduate 
and graduate scholarships for eligible 
students entering college teaching 
programs leading to a degree in a 
critical teacher shortage area. Loans 
may be forgiven based on years of 
teaching service. This program will be 
administered by the State Board of 
Education in conjunction with local 
school districts. 

House Bill 889: 

Missouri Teachers Corps 

The legislation also creates the 
Missouri Teacher Corps for the purpose 
of recruiting 50 college seniors or 
graduates each year to contract to teach 
in designated schools for a two-year 
period. The law states that the 
Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (DESE) and the 
Department of Higher Education shall 
work together to provide staff and 
facilities to establish the corps and 
promote its success. DESE, in 
cooperation with state colleges and 
universities, will provide intensive 
short-term training for the recruits. 
Members of the corps will receive 
financial assistance toward a master^s 
degree in curriculum and instruction 
for a two-year period, and the degree 
program will follow a nights-weekends- 
summer schedule. DESE was given 
the responsibility of implementing 
this program. " 



House bill 889: 

Student Representatives 
TO Institutional Boards 

The bill also contains several 
provisions relating to the student 
representative on institutional 
governing boards. These changes: 

♦ allow the student representative on 
all public four-year institutional 
boards to attend all meetings and 
participate in all deliberations of 
the board unless excluded by a 
unanimous vote of other members 
who are present; 

♦ require that the student representative 
be current in paying all tuition and 
fee charges or that satisfactory 
arrangements have been made; 

♦ provide that board members may 
excuse themselves from any 
deliberation of the board; 

♦ provide that confidentiality, as 
determined by the board and 
provided by law, apply to all board 
members and representatives; and 

♦ require that the student representative 
receive the same reimbursement for 
expenses as other board members. 

House Bill 920: CBHE 
Presidential Advisory 
Committee 

This legislation amends the statute 
governing the CBHE Presidential 
Advisory Committee by adding the 
president of Linn State Technical 
College and the president or chancellor 
of each community college district to 
the committee's membership. 

House Bill 920: 
Coordinating Board for 
Higher Education 
Appointments 

The legislation also makes a 
clarifying change to the qualifications 
for Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education appointees. Current law- 
states that “None of the members shall 
be engaged professionally as an educator 
or educational administrator at the time 
appointed or during his term.” This bill 
narrows this prohibition to apply only 
to an “educator or educational 
administrator with a public or private 
institution of higher education.” 
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Section 173 . 005 . 2 ( 7 ) RSMo 



Total Full-Time Equivalent (FTE) Enrollmentat public Institutions 
Fall 1981 and Fall 1995 to Fall 1999 



fouR'Year Colleges 



harris-stowe 


946 


1,094 


1,095 


1,104 


Missouri Sout>iern 


3.174 


4,050 


4,030 


4,183 


Miccaiidi WrcTTOM 


3.284 


3,901 


3,930 


4,017 


SurOTAL 


7.404 


9.045 


9.055 


9,304 



regional Universities 

Central 

northwest 

SoirmEAST 

SoirmwEST 

WEST Plains 



SutrOTAL 

Statewide Liberal Arts University 
Truman 

1890 LanD'Grant University 

LINCOLN 

1862 LanD'Grant University 

UM'COLUMBIA 
UM'KANSAS city 
UM-ROLLA 
UM'ST. LOUIS 



9,234 

4.380 

8,187 

11.462 

315 

33.578 



6.233 



22,313 

7.985 

6,684 

8.205 





FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


FALL 


Wf 


FALL 


FALL 


% CNANaC 


INSTITUTION 


1981 


1995 


1996 


1997 


c; 


19M 


1989 


1044-40 



8.600 

5,091 

6,513 

13,082 

656 

33.942 



2.365 



18,560 

6,901 

,4.524 

8,851 




6,153 



2,048 



18,812 

6.983 

4.501 

8.920 



6.176 



2,142 



18,913 

7.185 

4,219 

8.693 






5,194 



2099 



1 9.258 
7,302 
4,227 
8.964 



1.072 

4.306 

4,081 

9.459 



9 

5.194 

8.898 

13437 

841 

34.823 



8.043 



2479 



19.411 

7.655 

4,073 

8.995 



•24% 

8.3% 

4.8% 

4.8% 



•34% 

14% 

24% 

9.8% 

284% 

' 'i!8% 



-1.9 



0.4% 



4.8% 

10.9% 

•fO.0% 

1 . 8 % 



Suitdtal 


45.187 1 


1 38.838 


39,216 


39.010 

1 




39.751 


40.134 


3.3% 




PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY | 














2.8% 




TOTAL 


94.472 1 


1 90.349 


90.029 


90,230 




91.770 


92.834 




Community Colleges 










r '^1 










Crowder 


812 


1,025 


1,093 


1,009 




1.033 


1,153 


124% 




East CENTRAL 


1,353 


1,630 


1,672 


1,700 




1.708 


1.648 


134% 




Jefferson 


1.628 


2.501 


2,552 


2.546 




2.578 


2.609 


44% 




LONGVIEW 


2.506 


4,353 


4,203 


4.222 




4407 


4.481 


24% 




Maple Woods 


1.270 


2,449 


2.476 


2.541 




2.821 


2.795 


14.1% 




PENN VALL£Y 


2.878 


2,336 


2.233 


2.056 




2.422 


2.326 


-0.4% 




PIONEER 


192 


— 


— 


— 


... 


*— 








MINERAL Area 


993 


1.468 


1,558 


1.633 




1.627 


1.671 


134% 


• - 


Moberly 


662 


U25 


1,225 


1,221 




1.337 


1.621 


44.1% 




N0RT>1 central 


367 


660 


707 


111 


V.. 


852 


823 


24.7% 




OzARKS Technical 


— 


1,927 


2,296 


2.839 


r , ■ ' 


2.990 


3,422 


77.6% 




ST. Charles county 


— 


2,343 


2,453 


2.803 




3.028 


3.146 


54.3% 




ST. LOUIS Community college at Florissant Valley 


5.636 


3.985 


3.852 


3,721 




3.740 


3.805 


-4.6% 




ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE AT FOREST PARK 


3.993 


3,160 


3.185 


3.090 




3.059 


3.321 


5.1% 




St. LOUIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE AT MERAMEC 


5.924 


7.054 


6,963 


6.953 




7.065 


7.406 


5.0% 




STATE Fair 


1.040 


1,433 


1,3 It 


1,335 


P,:- 


1.451 


1.708 


194% 




THREE Rivers 


1,045 


1,586 


1,613 


1,636 1 




1.545 


1.657 


4.5% 




SurOTAL 


30.299 


39.035 


39.392 


40.077 




41.580 


43.760 


12.1% 




Stats Technical College 






40 




I''-:' ^ 










j State 

\C 


N/A 


N/A 


878 i 




874 


862 


IVA 


35 




BLiC INSTITUTION 




1 














as 

total 


124.771’ * 






131.165 




134.204 


137.456 


6.2% 
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Total Full-Time equivalent (FTE) enrollment at independent Institutions 

Fall 1981 and Fall 1995 to Fall 1999 



INSTITUTION 



FALL 

1061 



FALL 

1995 



PALL 

1996 



PALL 

1997 



PALL 

1998 



FALL 

1999 



UNIVBRSITIBS 

SAIKT LOUIS 
Washington 

wrasrtR 

. f SuiimAL 

FOUP-YBAII COLLBOB8 

AVIU 

CAROINAL NCWMAN 
COfTBAL MrmODfST 

CoLtrae or thc Ozanks 

COLUMBIA 

CUUVW-STOCICTOM 

Druny 

EVAN81L 

POffTVONNI 

HANNIBAL-LACRANGC 

UNKNWOOD 

MAHWIUB 

Missouri Baptist 

MISSOURI VALLIY 
PAM 

ROCXHURST 

SOUTHWEST Baptist 
ST tPHOa 

Taiooo 

WiSTIRINSTfR 
WlUiAM JKWtLL 

WiuiAM Woods 

SliiTOTia ' 



■ 



TWO-YBAB COLLBOBS 

COTTIT 

KlHPtR 

nobthwist Mtssoum CC 
ST. MAJPTS 
ST. PAUL*S 
WINTWORTH 

Subtotal 

Imdbpbmobmt ImbVit 
TOTAL 



'STATB TOTAL 



N/A indicates that data ARB NOT AVAILABLE. 

- INDICATES that THE INSTITUTION IS NO LONGER OPE 
note: FIGURES MAY VARY FROM PREVIOUS REPORTS OUE 

ENROLLMENT 

In the fall of 1999, full-time equivalent (ITE) 
enrollment totaled 137,456 at Missouri’s i>ublic colleges 
and universities and 66,119 at Missouri’s, independent 
institutions. The total FTE enrollment at', the state’s 
public and independent institutions in 1999 represents an 
increase of 9.6 percent, from 185,777 in 1995 to 203,575 
in 1999. (Enrollment statistics for Missouri private career 
schools arc on page 47.) 



N. 

TO UPOATES. 



% CHANGE 
1998-99 



7,232 


1 6.666 


9.1 15 


9,443 


9,583 


9,610 


10.9% 


8.696 


1 9.795 


9,997 


9.956 


10,294 


10,406 


6.2% 


2.211 

..... 


1 5.362 


5,631 


6,429 


6.432 


7,589 


41.5% 


18,139 f 


Ji/ 23.825 


24,943 


25,830 


26.309 


2le05 


15.9% 1 


U26 

95 

691 


1 966 


910 


901 


666 


953 


-1.3% 


1 949 


957 


1,046 


1,033 


1,144 


20.5% 


1.246 


1,490 


1,501 


1,531 


1,462 


1,445 


-3.0% 


1,105 


3,661 


4,454 


4,685 


5.232 


5,171 


40.5% 


597 


977 


1,006 


961 


931 


861 


-11.9% 


1,774 


2.353 


2.526 


2,696 


2.633 


3,048 


29.5% 


1,806 


1.496 


1,518 


1,577 


1,633 


1,562 


4.3% 


717 


1 1 .342 


1,431 


1,525 


1,584 


1,586 


16.2% 


345 


1 639 


694 


785 


792 


636 


31.1% 


1,069 


3,156 


3.416 


3,871 


4,191 


4,606 


45.9% 


1,174 


1,960 


1,921 


1,944 


2,003 


2,022 


3.2% 


288 


1,278 


1,337 


1,310 


1,415 


1,544 


20.6% 


456 


- 1.260 


1,267 


1,330 


1,378 


1.432 


13.7% 


1,344 


2.578 


2,666 


2,935 


3,068 


3,156 


22,5% 


2,125 


'' 2,076 


2,133 


2,047 


2.045 


2,064 


0.4% 


1,451 


2,147 


2,214 


2.530 


2,659 


2,680 


24.6% 


1,241 

415 

694 


728 


740 


662 


654 


610 


-16.2% 


593 


652 


646 


642 


693 


16.9% 


1,549 


1,324 


1,267 


1,250 


1,237 


1,259 


-4.9% 


BOS 1 


949 


991 


LI 52 


1.356 


1,097 


15.6% 


'22,27} 1 


^ 31,944 


33,623 


35,608 


37,054 


37.793 


16.3% 


Wk 


328 


305 


326 


263 


295 


•10.1% 


149 

340 

106 1 
205 


^i/A 


^i/A 


332 


243 


243 


m 


1 


122 


182 


169 


163 


-36.2% 


800 f 


624 


427 


640 


715 


721 


15.5% 


41.212 1 


56,393 


59,193 


62.276 


64,078 


66,119 


17.2% 


16^983 j 


185.777 


169.440 


193,463 


196.262 


203.575 


9.6% 



' Degrees Conferred 

During FY 1999, a total of 52,129 degrees were conferred 
by Missouri colleges and universities. Missouri’s public 
colleges and universities conferred 29,964 degrees; the 
independent colleges and universities conferred 22,165. 
(Completion statistics for Missouri’s private career schools 
are on page 47.) 

■ The total number of degrees conferred by Missouri public 
and independent colleges and universities has increased 
from 43,716 in 1991 to 52,129 in 1999, an increase of 
nearly 20 percent. 
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CERTIFICATES* ASSOCIATE’S BACHELOR’S MASTER’S 



Four-Year Collbobs 



HARRIS'STOWE 


0 


0 


171 


0 


Missouri Soutviern 


0 


160 


585 


0 


Missouri Western 


21 


82 


635 


0 


Subtotal 


21 


242 


1.391 


0 


Regional Universities 










CENTRAL 


0 


52 


1,587 


463 


NORTWWEST 


10 


0 


667 


203 


Southeast 


7 


56 


1,257 


210 


Southwest 


0 


0 


2,079 


534 


west puins 


0 


146 


0 


0 


Subtotal 


17 


254 


5,790 


1.430 


Statbwiob Liberal arts University 










Truman 


0 


0 


1,151 


116 


1890 Land-Grant University 










Lincoln 


0 


54 


335 


76 


1862 Land-Grant University 










UM-Columbia 


0 


0 


3,670 


693 


UM-Kansas City 


0 


0 


1,138 


742 


UM-ROLLA 


0 


0 


779 


291 


UM-St Louis 


0 


0 


1,707 


612 


Subtotal 


0 


0 


7.294 


2,536 


PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 










ANO UNIVERSITY TOTAL 


38 


550 


15,961 


4,160 


Community Colleges 










Crowder 


160 


198 


0 


0 


East central 


397 


223 


0 


0 


JEFFERSON 


219 


444 


0 


0 


Longview 


118 


678 


0 


0 


MAPLE Woods 


93 


288 


0 


0 


Penn Valley 


143 


444 


0 


0 


Mineral area 


31 


340 


0 


0 


MOBERLY 


66 


206 


0 


0 


North central 


61 


205 


0 


0 


OZARKS technical 


140 


319 


0 


0 


St. Charles county 


23 


351 


0 


0 


St. Louis community college at Florissant Valley 


50 


514 


0 


0 


St. Louis community college at Forest Park 


118 


423 


0 


0 


St. Louis community college at Meramec 


91 


720 


0 


0 


State Fair 


75 


253 


0 


0 


THREE Rivem 


39 


304 


0 


0 


Subtotal 


1.824 


5.910 


0 


0 


State Technical College 










Linn State 


40 


217 


0 


0 


PUBLIC INSTITUTION TOTALS 










1999 


1.902 


6,677 


15,961 


4,160 


1998 


1,836 


6.806 


1 5.646 


4.046 


1997 


2.435 


5,833 


15,302 


4,257 


1996 


2,682 


6,199 


14,992 


4,096 


1995 


2,539 


6.075 


15.657 


3,605 


1994 


2,546 


6.170 


16,290 


3,690 


1993 


2,859 


5,853 


16.134 


4.001 


1992 


2,779 


5,679 


1 5.709 


3.875 


1991 


2.334 


5.328 


14.567 


3.775 
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0 
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0 
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0 


0 
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t"'. 1 
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0 


0 


371 


‘ ^ 


S 0 


0 


0 


272 




S 0 


0 


0 


266 




B 0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 


374 1 




1 0 


0 


0 


564 




0 


0 


0 


541 




J ® 


0 


0 


8tt 
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0 


0 


326 




J 0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 
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0 


257 
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737 


158 


29,964 




426 


630 


148 


29,544 


'[ O i 


^ 404 


633 


135 


28,999 




i 379 


670 


193 


29,213 




341 


663 


180 


29.260 




fi 378 


628 


205 


30,107 




369 


651 


197 


30,084 




h 395 
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29,323 
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Degrees Conferred by independent institutions, by Level 

FY 1999 





certificates* associate s 


BACHELOR S 


MASTER’S 


DOCTORATES 


FIRST PROF. 


OTHER*’ 


TOTAL 


UNivKsmis 
























Saint Louis 


65 








9 


1,326 


680 


139 


396 


11 


2.626 


Washinoton 


0 




. - 




0 


1,408 


1,243 


164 


318 


4 


3,137 


wnsnx 


36 








0 


848 


3,699 


4 


0 


13 


4,600 


Subtotal 


101 




1 




9 


3,562 


~ ” 5,622 


307 


714 


28 


10,363 


POUI»-YlAI» COLLIOIB 






v> 


















Aviu 


1 








0 


162 


55 


0 


0 


0 


218 


ClNTRAL MnrWOtST 


0 








2 


308 


5 


0 


0 


0 


315 


COUXCI OP 1X1 OZARKS 


0 








0 


242 


0 


0 


0 


0 


242 


Columbia 


0 








589 


1,457 


23 


0 


0 


0 


2,069 


CULVDI'STOCICTON 


0 




' i-y ' 




0 


205 


0 


0 


0 


0 


205 


DmiJir 


0 








157 


485 


85 


0 


0 


0 


727 


Evangel 


0 








5 


281 


0 


0 


0 


0 


286 


FOtfTBONNE 


21 




’ ■■ 




0 


282 


267 


0 


0 


0 


570 


HANNIBAL'UGRANGC 


0 




n. , ■ 




15 


135 


0 


0 


0 


0 


150 


Undcnwooo 


0 








0 


468 


854 


0 


0 


0 


1,322 


Manyvuic 


0 








0 


454 


170 


0 


0 


0 


624 


MBSOURi BAFTTST 


1 




„ 




0 


185 


0 


0 


0 


0 


186 


MBSOURI VALLXT 


0 








2 


154 


0 


0 


0 


0 


156 


PARK 


0 








177 


1,709 


42 


0 


0 


0 


2,008 


ROCKHURST 


8 








, 0 


392 


193 


0 


0 


4 


597 


SOUTXVrtST BAFTWr 


3 








57 


381 


320 


0 


0 


0 


761 


Stephens 


0 








7 


134 


4 


0 


0 


1 


146 


Westminster 


0 








0 


144 


0 


0 


0 


0 


144 


William Jewell 


8 








0 


268 


0 


0 


0 


0 


276 


Wqjuam Wooes ' ■ 


0 








0 


231 


330 


0 


0 


0 


561 


Subtotal 


42 




L_ 


1,01 1 


8,157 


2,348 


0 


0 


5 


11,563 
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Two-Yran Collrbrs ^ 
























COTTEt , . . 


0 








117 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


117 


Kemper C 


0 








52 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


52 


WENIWORTH 


0 








70 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


70 


I 


0 


— 






239 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


239 


INDCPCNDKNT INSTITUTION TOTALS 






















.1999 


143 








1,259 


11,739 


7.970 


307 


714 


33 


22,165 


1996 


143 




' ' V ' 




1,276 


12,007 


7,344 


353 


701 


45 


21.871 


1997 


152 




- ■•’ » 




1.273 


1 1,632 


6,607 


323 


693 


33 


20.713 


1996 


158 








1,327 


1 1 .043 


6,418 


310 


700 


19 


19.983 


1999 


182 








1,446 


10,922 


6,272 


275 


705 


9 


19.813 


1994 


945 








901 


9,629 


5,937 


303 


679 


13 


18.007 


1993 


186 








1,263 


10,177 


5,095 


253 


661 


2 


17,637 


1992 


236 




^ • V ^ 




1,197 


9,555 


5,275 


322 


705 


3 


17,295 


1991 


156 




V ■ 




1,341 


9,087 


4,852 


250 


714 


13 


16.413 


STATS TOTALS 
























1999 


2,045 








7,936 


27,700 


12,130 


676 


1,451 


191 


52. 1 29 


1998 


1,979 








6,066 


27,655 


11,392 


779 


1,331 


193 


51,415 


1997 


2387 








7,106 


26,934 


1 0,864 


727 


1,326 


166 


49.712 


1996 


2,640 




•'ll • ’ 




7,526 


26,035 


10,516 


689 


1,370 


212 


49.196 


*®»9 


2,721 








7,523 


26,579 


10,077 


616 


1,368 


189 


49,073 


1994 


3,091 




?V - 




7.071 


25.919 


9.827 


681 


1,307 


218 


48.114 


1993 


3,045 




■' 




7.116 


26,31 1 


9,096 


642 


1,312 


199 


47.721 


1992 


3,017 








6,676 


25,264 


9,150 


717 


1,384 


210 


46.618 


1991 


2,490 








6,669 


23,654 


8,627 


603 


1.436 


237 


43,716 


* Includes less 


THAN ONE-YEAR, 


LESS THAN 


TWO*YE AR, 


AND LESS 


THAN FOUR- 


YEAR CERTI 


FICATES. 








T- 



** INCLUDES POST-BACCALAUREATE AND POST’M A ST E R *S DEGREES. 

NOTE: Linn State is included in totals beginning in 1996. 
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Survey of Currently Enrolled Students 

In April 1999, the Coordinating Board received the results of the second 
statewide survey of currently enrolled students at Missouri's public two-year and 
four-year institutions. When compared to student responses in 1993, the 1998 
study yielded a number of important findings regarding college students' 
enrollment decisions, high school preparation, and collegiate experiences. 

• Reasons for Choosing which College to Attend 

♦ Overall, cost remains students' most frequently cited factor in choosing which 
college to attend. 

♦ Students citing cost as the main reason for attending a college increased from 
34 to 40 percent at public two-year institutions, while the same response 
declined from 26 to 18 percent on four-year campuses. 

♦ Compared to the 1993 findings, more of today's students on four-year 
campuses see academic factors as their main reason for deciding which college 
to attend, while students attending two-year institutions tend to give less 
attention to academic factors. 

Academic Preparation in High School 

♦ In comparison to the 1993 results, today's students appear to be better 
prepared for college. Judging from students' retrospective assessments of their 
high school coursework, there has been a substantial improvement in math, 
English, and natural sciences. However, the majority of students surveyed (78 
percent) viewed math as an indispensable component of college education, 
and about one-fourth of the currently enrolled students reported that their high 
school math classes had not prepared them well for college courses. 

♦ Of the students who took no more than algebra I in high school, 57 percent 
have parents without any postsecondary education. These findings support the 
Missouri K-16 Coalition's research on the importance of mathematics education 
for student success in college. 

College Experience 

♦ Ninety-two percent of students on four-year campuses felt challenged, 
compared to 77 percent of their two-year counterparts. 

♦ While only 13 percent of four-year students were taking basic or intermediate 
algebra, nearly three times as many two-year students (36 percent) were 
enrolled in those classes. 

♦ While most students on four-year campuses (78 percent) spent at least 15 
hours per week on classes, labs, or assignments, only 49 percent of the 
two-year respondents reported the same. 

♦ On average, college students at Missouri's public institutions spent about the 
same amount of time on course-related activities as on social/recreational life 
(16-20 hours per week); they tended to spend more time on paid 
employment (21-30 hours per week). 

♦ On average, students at four-year institutions have transferred 26 credit hours, 
while students at two-year colleges have transferred 17 credit hours. 

♦ Proportionally, there were more transfer students on four-year campuses than at 
two-year institutions. One of every five students currently enrolled at four-year 
institutions was using transfer credits as a necessary strategy to finance and 
complete his or her academic studies. 

♦ Most students intended from the beginning to transfer to their current 
institutions; moreover, if they could begin again, 52 percent of transfer students 
at four-year institutions would still prefer to start at one college with the 
intention of transferring to another. 
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Most students (89 percent) 
AT Missouri’s public colleges 
and universities described 

THEIR C0UR5EW0RK AS RIGOROUS 
OR DEMANDING. 



56 PERCENT OF THE CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED STUDENTS AT MISSOURI’S 

: PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . 

■ 

HAVE TRANSFERRED CREDITS FROM 
ANOTHER INSTITUTION. 
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NEARLY HALF OF THE SURVEY 

RESPONDENTS ON PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
CAMPUSES INDICATED THEY SPENT 
MORE THAN 30 HOURS PER WEEK ON 
PAID EMPLOYMENT, AND THE SAME 
RESPONSE WAS GIVEN BY ALMOST 
TWO-THIRDS OF THOSE AT PUBLIC 
TWO*YEAR INSTITUTIONS. 



♦ Survey responses indicate that the following areas of student services at 
Missouri’s public institutions have improved: access to computer facilities, 
career planning and job placement services, response to the needs of 
nontraditional students, transfer of course credits from one institution to 
another, and variety of courses offered. 

College Success of Missouri High School 
Graduates 

In 1999, the Coordinating Board received an annual report that tracked 1997 
high school graduates who became freshmen at Missouri’s public colleges and 
universities. The report also tracked the retention patterns of the 1996 graduates 
after their first year in college. 

Demographics of Enrollment 

♦ A total of 18,385 of Missouri’s 1997 public high school graduates entered the 
state’s public colleges and universities in the fall of 1997. 

♦ Of these freshmen, 10,225 were women (56 percent), and 8,160 were men 
(44 percent). 

♦ White students accounted for 86 percent, African-Americans for 8 percent, 
Asian-Americans for 1.5 percent, and Hispanics for 1 percent. 

Academic Preparation 

♦ In the fall of 1997, 20 percent of these freshmen were enrolled in remedial 
mathematics, 13 percent in remedial English, and 8 percent in remedial 
reading — a small increase since 1996 in the number of students taking 
remedial mathematics and reading courses. 

♦ More than 70 percent of the 1997 Missouri high school graduates who entered 
the state’s public institutions in the fall of 1997 reported ACT test scores. 
Their mean score (22.7) was above the national average (21.0). 

Success in College 

♦ First-Year Progress: Retention statistics show that 90 percent of the 1997 
Missouri public high school graduates who entered Missouri’s public colleges 
and universities completed their first semester (fall 1997) with a cumulative 
grade point average (GPA) of 2.47; 78 percent completed the spring 1998 
semester with a cumulative GPA of 2.58; and 74 percent were enrolled for the 
fall 1998 semester with an average of 28.7 credit hours earned. 

♦ Second-Year Progress: By the end of their second academic year (spring 1998), 
65 percent of the 1996 public high school graduates remained enrolled in 
Missouri’s public colleges and universities with a cumulative GPA of 2.68. In 
the fall of 1998, 62 percent were still enrolled. 

♦ Of the 1996 and 1997 graduates from Missouri private high schools, about 84 
percent successfully completed their first academic year and continued into 
their second fall semester. Approximately 78 percent of the 1996 graduates 
succeeded in completing the second academic year. 
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Appendix 




he Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education (CBHE) is responsible 
forsta«|\vide planning and policy- 
se^^ to improve the access, 
lity, efficiency, and affordability 
^Missouri higher education. The 
following items illustrate some of 
the ways in which the 
Coordinating Board interacts 
with its publics and the higher 
education community, both 
statewide and nationally, to make informed decisions in the 
best interest of Missouri citizens. 




Transfer and Articulation 

More than 500 college and university educators, advisors, 
board members, and administrators attended the February 
1999 Statewide Conference on Transfer and Articulation, “The 
Mobile Learner: Searching for Common Ground Through 
General Education.” The primary focus of the conference was 
the statewide review of the general education policy for 
transfer students. 

Dr. John Gardner, nationally known for his work on the 
freshman-year experience and students in transition, opened 
the conference with a keynote address on restructuring 
general education to empower students and teach them how 
to learn. 

Following Gardner’s address, members of the General 
Education Steering Committee (GESC) briefed conference 
participants on the progress of their statewide review of 
general education policy and solicited feedback. The GESC 
reported the results of the first phase of the statewide review, 
which included a statewide survey of general education 
programs at Missouri colleges and universities as well as a 
review of models from other states. 

Breakout sessions addressed various aspects of general 
education policy. Topics ranged from the assessment of general 
education to the multicultural enhancement of curriculum to 
the dilemmas students and advisors face when discussing the 
transfer of general education coursevvork. 

Other conference breakout sessions addressed additional 
transfer and articulation issues, including the portability of 
college credit earned by high school students, the design 
pn ipeliverv' of Advanced Placement courses, the search for 
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seamless transitions in mathematical competencx’, the role 
of effective artic ulation in the improvement of student 
writing, and the transfer and articulation of teacher 
education courses. 

Dr. Cecilia L(')pez. associate director of the North Central 
.Association of Colleges and Schools, delivered the luncheon 
address. “Transforming the Transfer Function.” on the second 
day of the conference. Lopez said she believes Missouri higher 
education is stra tegically positioned to be a national leader in 
the development of general education policx' involving an 
emphasis on proficiencies, noting that a dynamic collaboration 
already exists within Missouri’s higher education community 
and that many Missouri colleges and universities have 
extensive experience assessing student learning. 

General Education 

The CBHE Committee on Transfer and Articulation 
(COTA) appointed the General Education Steering 
Committee in 1998 to lead a statewide study of general 
education for transfer students. .As part of the review, the 
GESC completed a statewide survey of all institutions, asking 
for the most up-to-date information about their general 
education programs. The findings of the survey were 
presented during the 1999 Statewide Conference on 
Transfer and Articulation. Significant findings included: 

♦ Seventy-six percent of the respondents believed there 
were problems in transferring credit among institutions in 
the state. 

♦ Fifty-eight percent of the respondents believed the 
problems in tninsfer indicated a need to revise Section A.1. 
of the Coordinating Board’s 1998 Credit Transfer Miq: 

♦ Fifty-five percent of the respondents reported that they had 
adopted general education proficiencies as the expected 
outcomes of their general education programs. 

♦ Sixty-eight percent of the respondents reported that they 
had significantly revised their general education programs 
in the last 10 years, and several indicated that they were 
currently reviewing their general education programs. 

As a result of its analysis of the general education programs 
of Missouri institutions as well as its rev'iew of models of 
general education from other states, the GESC recommended 
that Section A.1. of the 1998 Credit Transfer Policy be revised. 

In response, CO^LA charged GESC members with the 
responsibility of drafting a new general education section with ^ | 
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GESC WEB SITE 
CSTL.SEMO.EDU/GESC 

GESC CO-CHAIRS 

Dr. Donald Doucette, Vice 
Chancellor for Education and 
Technology, Metropolitan 
Community Colleges 

Dr. Frederick Janzow, Dean 
OF THE School of University 
Studies, Southeast Missouri 
State University 



Dual Credit Task Force 

CO-CHAIRS 

Dr. Stephen Lehmkuhle, Vice 
President for Academic 
Affairs, University of Missouri 
System 

Dr. Mary Phyfer, Vice 
President and Dean of 
Academic Affairs, Three Rivers 
Community College 



Joint Planning 

^ Missouri Higher Education 
Loan Authority 

^ Nevada Area Economic 
Development Commission 

^ State Board of Education 

Southeast Missouri State 
University Board of Regents 
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a major goal of promoting smooth 
transfer for students completing 
general education programs at all 
public institutions and at those 
independent and proprietary 
institutions that become signatories 
to the policy. 

Throughout the process of 
preparing a new policy draft, GESC 
members communicated regularly with 
faculty and administrators to gather 
feedback and build broad-based 
support. During the 1999 American 
Association for Higher Education 
Summer Academy, GESC members 
reviewed institutional feedback and 
worked collectively in designing a 
goals- and competency-based approach 
to state-level general education policy. 
An initial draft of the revised general 
education policy was shared during the 
Fall Faculty Working Conference on 
General Education in October. 

At the conference, more than 
540 participants from 60 public and 
independent campuses asked 
questions, provided comments, and 
suggested changes to the proposed 
state-level general education policy 
for transfer students. Participants 
included presidents and chancellors, 
faculty from a diverse range of 
disciplines, college deans and other 
academic administrators, student 
services personnel, advisors, registrars, 
and outreach personnel. 

The GESC used the input gathered 
during the faculty conference to 
prepare a new draft to present at the 
February 2000 Statewide Conference 
on Transfer and Articulation. The 
proposed policy includes a rationale for 
general education, a list of common 
goals and related competencies 
organized around four skill and four 
knowledge areas, a peer review process, 
and suggestions for phasing in the new 
policy. In addition, the GESC drafted 
Principles of Good Practice. 

Throughout its statewide review of 
general education, the GESC has been 
committed to the acknowledgement 
of faculty responsibility for general 
education, the accommodation of 
institutional autonomy, the 
encouragemenV.cf.students to ^ 



complete a coherent general education 
program, the recognition of student 
rights, and the promotion of good 
practice. 

The new draft policy is expected to 
be reviewed by COTA in March 2000 
and submitted for Coordinating Board 
action in June 2000. 

Dual Credit 

After more than three years of 
review and discussion with the 
academic community, the Coordinating 
Board approved revised guidelines for 
general education dual credit courses 
taught in high schools by high school 
teachers during its June 1999 meeting. 
The revised policy was developed to 
ensure the quality and transferability 
of dual credit. 

In June 1998, the Coordinating 
Board asked COTA to review and 
recommend any changes to its 1992 
dual credit policy. COTA, in turn, 
appointed the Dual Credit Task 
Force in December 1998 to gather 
information from institutions and 
discuss revising the policy. 

The Dual Credit Task Force 
analyzed data-from other states and 
updated information on the scope and 
magnitude of dual credit activity in 
Missouri. The task force then 
identified a number of key issues to 
explore in detail, including student 
eligibility, specialized assessment, high 
school class mixture, limits on the 
number of hours, assurance of 
portability and quality, cooperation 
among institutions, and policy 
implementation. 

The Dual Credit Task Force 
presented the following findings on 
dual credit to COTA in February 1999: 

♦ The duplicated headcount 
enrollment for all dual credit courses 
had increased significantly, from 
25,000 in FY'1996 to 41,259 in 
FY1998. 

♦ The overwhelming majority of dual 
credit courses were taught in high 
schools by high school faculty; an 
estimated 1,714 high school teachers 
taught dual credit courses in high 
schools in F\' 1998. 

♦ More than half of all dual credit 
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courses were taught in mixed 
classes, in which students seeking 
only high school credit are enrolled 
in courses with students seeking 
college credit. 

♦ Thirty-two percent of the 
institutions did not provide a 

' structured orientation for dual 
credit instructors in FY 1998. 

♦ Tuition charged for dual credit 
courses was heavily discounted; the 
estimated average tuition discount 
was 70.2 percent in FY 1998. 

Dual credit was featured in two 
sessions of the 1999 Statewide 
Conference on Transfer and 
Articulation. During the first session, 
participants received a report from 
COTA on the status of the statewide 
review of dual credit as well as an 
agreed-upon timeline and process for 
making changes to the board’s 1992 
policy. In the second session, COTA 
invited comments from participants 
about changes they would like to 
see incorporated into COTA’s 
recommendations. 

Following the conference, several 
drafts of the new policy were created, 
reviewed by the academic community, 
and revised before the final draft was 
approved by the Coordinating Board 
during its June meeting. 

The objectives of the 1999 Policy 
Guidelines for the Delivery of Dual 
Credit Courses in High Schools are to: 

♦ establish procedures to ensure 
quality control, 

♦ reinforce policy guidelines with the 
North Central Association standards, 

♦ clarify the responsibilities of chief 
academic officers, 

♦ support a seamless transition 
between high school and college, 

♦ specify a rationale for fee structures, 

♦ ensure the transferability of credit. 

♦ promote high quality while 
maintaining institutional 
autonomy, and 

♦ address monitoring issues. 

The policy applies only to dual 
credit general education courses taught 
in high schools by high school faculty. 

Q ^'bllowing the June 1999 
FR|(" dinating Board meeting, COTA 
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notified all public, independent, and 
proprietary institutions of the revised 
policy; the State Board of Education 
also was notified and asked to 
announce the revised policy guidelines 
to secondary educators, parents, and 
students. During the summer, COTA 
turned its attention to clarifying the 
policy’s intent and implementation 
process. The Coordinating Board 
adopted the clarifying comments in 
October 1999. 

In its clarifying comments, the 
Coordinating Board established the fall 
of 2000 as the target date for full 
implementation of the revised policy 
and encouraged institutions to 
implement as much of the policy as 
possible before that date. Beginning in 
the fall of 2000, all students who take 
dual credit courses should meet the 
new minimum eligibility requirements. 
The clarifying comments also explain 
the policy’s section on the 
comparability of academic calendars, 
which is intended to prevent 
retroactive registration, 
which permits students to decide to 
register for dual credit late in the 
semester. Concerning charges for dual 
credit courses, institutions were 
admonished to be consistent among 
high schools; quality controls should 
not be sacrificed in order to provide 
institutions with a competitive 
financial edge. Furthermore, the 
Coordinating Board clarified that 
institutions that become signatories to 
the CBHE policy guidelines should 
agree to guarantee the acceptance of 
up to five dual credit courses for 
transfer. The transfer of additional dual 
credit will be evaluated on a course-by- 
course basis. Finally, institutions were 
encouraged to review their articulated 
transfer agreements’ consistency with 
their dual credit policies. 

The Coordinating Board also 
adopted a Principles of Good Practice 
statement during its October meeting. 
The purpose of the statement is to 
develop institutional agreements on 
implementation practices. The 
statement addresses practical issues 
concerning the administrative and 
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Advanced Placement 

187 public and private Missouri high 
schools offered AP courses in 1999, an 
increase of 16 schools since 1998. 

Also in 1999, 8,775 AP c.xams were taken 
by 5,447 students, reflecting an increase of 
13.3 percent in the number of exams 
taken and an increase of 12.5 percent in 
the number of students taking the exams. 

The average .‘\P exam grade for all exams 
in Missouri was 3.3, compared to a 
national average of 3.02. 

♦ For public school exams, the average 
score for Missouri students was 3.22, 
compared to 2.97 nationally. 



iv' For the third straight year, Missouri had 
the highest percentage of exams scoring at 
grade 3.0 or above of all 50 states, with 
73.5 percent of exams written by Missouri 
^ students scoring at a grade of 3.0 or above. 
^ The nationwide a\'crage for all AP 
students scoring 3.0 or above was 63.5 
percent. (The College Board recommends 
I a score of 3.0 or above for college-level 
* credit and advanced placement.) 
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Trusteeship Development 



The Coordinating Board established its trusteeship 
development program in 1996 to assist institutional 
governing board members in becoming effective stewards 
of higher education. 

‘ , Nineteen Missouri college and universit>’ trustees 

participated in the Coordinating Board's June 1999 
Trusteeship Development Workshop in St. Peters. 
Coordinating Board members and college and uni\xrsit>' 
presidents also attended the workshop. Dr. Connie 
Campbell, CBHE vice chair, organized the program. 

The workshop began with an over\iew of the 
Coordinating Board and its strategic plan by CBHE Chair 
Ray Henry and Commissioner of Higher Education Kala 
Stroup. Trustees also heard from John BeakJcy, director of 
boards and commissions for the governor’s office, who 
discussed the role and purpose of trustees. Stuart Miller, 
CPA at Peat-Marwick-Chicagp, and Holly Fine, budget 
anal>*st for the state of Missouri, panted a trustee’s 
guide to funding and financing. In addition, Da\id 
_ Harpool, attomey-at-law and Webster University School 
of Business and Technology dean and associate vice 



president of graduate studies, di^ssed public trust 
and accountabilitv. V 



The CBHE handbook for trustee development, 
completed in 1999, will ser\'c as a guide for the next 
trustee workshop in December 2000. 
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day-to-day aspects of dual credit 
programs and covers institutional 
context, commitment, and 
responsibilities as well as procedures 
for evaluation and assessment. 

Since the adoption of the new dual 
credit policy, baseline data have been 
collected and are being verified. The 
new policy will be reviewed in 2002 to 
determine its impact on institutional 
behavior and student performance. 

Governor’s Conference 
ON Higher Education 

The December 1999 Governor’s 
Conference on Higher Education was 
attended by more than 400 college and 
university governing board members, 
presidents and other administrators, 
faculty, and students as well as 
business leaders and state 
government officials. The primary 
topic of discussion at the conference 
was the Missouri Commission on the 
Affordability of Higher Education’s 
report. Toward an Affordable Future. 

Also during the opening session, 
Missouri Treasurer Bob Holden 
introduced the Missouri Saving for 
Tuition (MOST) Program, which was 
launched November 1, 1999. The 
program offers students and families a 
convenient, flexible means of saving for 
higher education as well as state and 
federal tax incentives. Holden, who 
chairs the MOST Program Board, 
reported that the program had already 
received deposits totaling more than 
Si million after just one month of 
operation. 

Breakout sessions allowed 
conference participants to discuss a 
report of the 1999 Knight Higher 
Education Collaborative/College and 
University Presidents Roundtables, the 
Missouri K-16 Coalition’s report on 
mathematics, the potential impact of 
the MOST Program on Missouri higher 
education, and the implementation of 
the affordability commission’s 
recommendations. 

Governor Mel Carnahan addressed 
issues of quality and affordability in 
Missouri higher education during the 

luncheon session. He said that paying 
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for a college education is a major 
challenge for many working families, 
and he applauded the assistance given 
by state financial aid programs but said 
that more needs to be done. Governor 
Carnahan urged college and university 
governing boards to continue focusing 
on both quality and affordability. He 
also stressed the importance of 
results-oriented strategic planning and 
collaboration when addressing issues of 
affordability. 

After his address. Governor 
Carnahan presented the 1999 
Governor’s Award for Excellence in 
Teaching to 64 outstanding faculty 
members from postsecondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. Recipients 
were selected by their respective 
institutions for their effective teaching 
and advising, service to the school 
community, commitment to high 
standards of excellence, and success in 
nurturing student achievement. 

In conjunction with the Governor’s 
Conference, 60 state higher education 
leaders discussed implementation 
plans for “targets of opportunity” 
during the Knight Higher Education 
Collaborative/College and University 
Presidents Roundtable. The “targets of 
opportunity” include creating a culture 
of collaboration, improving teacher 
preparation, serving new markets, 
improving technology infrastructure 
and use, promoting discipline-based 
conversations among faculty and 
institutions, and fostering smooth 
transitions between K-12 and 
postsecondary education. Proposals 
were created for each target, and 
participants agreed the proposals were 
designed not necessarily to enhance 
collaboration but to improve access and 
service for Missourians through 
stronger institutions and an 
environment that welcomes the 
demands of competition. 

Following the December 
roundtable, participants continued 
working collaboratively to 
conceptualize a vision for Missouri 
higher education and to work toward 
a truly seamless statewide system of 
higher education. 
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1999 Governor’s Awards 
FOR Excellence in Teaching 



JOHN ANGLIN 

East Central College 



W. ANDREW GEOGHEGAN, JR. BEN MEADE 

Longview Community College Avila College 



^^WlTHOUT QUALITY EDUCATION AND 
QUALITY TEACHERS, WE CAN NEVER 
REACH OUR FULL POTENTIAL, EITHER 
AS INDIVIDUALS OR AS A NATION.” 



Daniel beach 
Drury University 

Peter Broglio 

Crowder College 

TwiLA Brown Edwards 

Evangel University 

Judy Bryant 

Southwest Baptist University 

Rex Campbell 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

THOMAS Carter 
three Rivers Community 
College 

SOUMITRA 

Chattopadhyay 

Columbia College 

Rasma Chereson 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

Joseph Cirincione 
Rockhurst University 

Linda Conner 

Moberly Area Community College 

Missie Cotton 

North central Missouri College 

Anne Dema 
W iLUAM Jewell College 

Charles Dunlap 

University of Missouri- 
Kansas City 

Larry easley 

Southeast Missouri State 
University 

TODD ECKDAHL 

Missouri Western State 
College 

NEHAD EL’SAWI 

the University of Health 
Sciences 

Douglas Fickess 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

Germaine Fry Murray 
Maryvilu University of 
Saint Louis 

Michael Fuller 
St. Louis Community College 
AT Florissant Valley 

Nord Gale 

University of Missouri-Rolla 



Beata Grant 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Byron Grant 
Webster University 

John Gutweiler 
Logan University 

Randy Hagerty 
Truman State University 

Richard Henderson 
DeVry Institute of Technology 

John Hess 

OzARKS Technical Community 
College 

ANNELIESE HOMAN 

State Fair Community College 

C. Patrick Hotle 
Culver-Stockton College 

Vincent Immel 
Saint Louis University 

Karen Kannenberg 

Missouri Baptist College 

Steven Koosmann 

St. Louis Community College 
AT Forest Park 

CEDOMIR KOSTOVIC 

Southwest Missouri State 
University 

Mary Kay Kreider 
St. Louis Community College 
AT Meramec 

Virginia Kugel-Zank 
Missouri Valley College 

Linda Lembke 
Central Methodist College 

JEFFREY LINDSTROM 

Fontbonne College 

Grbtchen Lockett 

Harris-Stowe State College 

TRiSH Loomis 
Jefferson College 

Gary McGee 
Assemblies of God 
Theological Seminary 

Rhonda McKee 

Central Missouri State 
University 

Pat McLaughlin 
Northwest Missouri State 
University 



John Messick 
Missouri Southern State 
College 

ERIC Miller 

Unn State Technical College 

Ronald Miriani 
Park University 

Robert Mitchell, Sr. 
Lincoln University 

Charles Mordan 
Wentworth Miutary Academy 
AND Junior College 

Barry Morgan 
Hannibal'LaGrange College 

Kathleen Morrison 
Southwest Missouri State 
University-West Puins 

SiNAN OZKAL 
COTTEY College 

Krishnakant Pandya 
Kirksville College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Bill Reynolds 

St. Charles County 
Community College 

Raymond Scupin 
Undenwood University 

John Stockmyer 
Maple Woods Community 
College 

Diana Stuart 
Mineral Area College 

J. Michael Sturgeon 
Penn Valley Community College 

P. TBRRBTT TEAGUE, JR. 

Stephens College 

Michael Walling 
Kansas City Art Institute 

JBRROLD Watson 
College of the Ozarks 

Cheryl Winter 

Blue River Community College 

Rudolph Winter 
University of Missouri- 
St. Louis 

Harriet Yelon 

WiLUAM Woods University 



— Governor Mel Carnahan 



CBHE INTERNSHIPS AND 
FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 

The intern and faculty fellowship 
programs initiated in 1996 continue 
to attract top-quality students and 
faculty from throughout the state’s 
public and independent colleges 
and universities. The programs 
were created to provide faculty 
and students with opportunities 
to foster their personal and 
professional development as well 
as a greater understanding of 
Missouri higher education. In 
return. Coordinating Board staff 
gain from the perspectives of faculty 
and students. 

Since 1996, five faculty fellows 
and 42 undergraduate, graduate, and 
doctoral interns from 14 different 
public and independent colleges 
and universities and private career 
schools have participated in the 
programs. .Many interns return 
for multiple semesters, and five 
have been hired to fill full-time 
positions as a result of their 
internships. 
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Section 173.604.1 RSMo 

he Coordinating Board for 
Higher Educatijn administers 
ihejeitutory program that 
^cmlres proprittary schools in 
Iissouri be cer:ified to 
operate. The Proprietary School 
Certification Program is the 
means through ivhich the 
Coordinating Board provides this 
important ser\'ice to the citizens 
of the state. | 

Through the implementation of the program’s standards 
and outreach activities, current and prospective students, 
parents, and other interested individuals can ijiave greater 
confidence in the quality and inte^ty of the bostsecondary 
educational institutions that offer instruction «n the state. 

Missouri statutes define a proprietary schcjol as any 
person (including individuals, corporations, associations, etc.) 
not specifically exempted that offers or maintains on a 

School Certification by Type and Fiscal Year 
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for-profit or not-for-profit basis a course or courses of 
instruction or study through classroom instruction or 
correspondence, or that grants certificates or degrees. 

Consequently, while Missouri-based private, for-profit 
proprietary schools are within the jurisdiction of the program 
and comprise the largest number of certified schools, the 
certification program interacts with a wide variety of 
postsecondary educational institutions. 

Schools under the authority of this program generally 
fall into three categories: Missouri private career schools, 
non-Missouri academic degree-granting institutions, and 
schools that are certified only to recruit students from 
Missouri. 

As the graph of school certifications indicates, a total 
of 127 schools received certificates of approval to operate 
during FY 1999. As part of the certification process, program 
staff visited 15 schools to conduct systematic on-site reviews. 
Current plans include a visit to each Missouri 
private career school at least once every three years. 

In addition to the certification of 
existing schools, the program staff must 
review proposals for the establishment 
of new institutions, review applications 
for exemption from the requirements of 
the certification statute, respond to 
FY 1 998 student inquiries and complaints, collect 
and report institutional and student 
data, and coordinate school closure 
activities. 

One of the most unique aspects 
of the program is its focus on the 
collection, analysis, and dissemination of 
information and data about the schools 
within the program. These data are 
processed and maintained as a 
planning and decision-making resource 
for the schools submitting the data and 
the Coordinating Board. 

The graphs on the following page 
illustrate both the size of the student 
population and the diversity of student 
interest represented by the institutions 
within the program. 
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PUBLIC Two-Year 
Community Colleges 



Crowder Collegp 

Dt Kent ftmsworth, President 

East Central College 

Dr. Karen Hen»g, Resident 



Public Four-Year 
Colleges and Universities 

Central Missouri State University 
Dr. Bobby Patton, President 

HarriS“Sto\ve State College 
Dr. Henry Givens, Jr., President 



Independent Four-Year 
Colleges and Universities 

Avila College 

Dr. Larry Kramer, President 

Central Methodist College 
Dr. Marianne Inman, President 
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Jefferson College 
Dc Gregory Adkins, President 

Metropolitan Community Colleges 
Dr. Wayne Giles, Chancellor 

♦ Blue River Community College 

Mr. Ron Greathouse, Interim President 

♦ Longview Community College 
Dr. Fired Grogan, Resident 

♦ Maple Woods Conrimunity College 
pt Mema Saliman, President 

♦" Penn \5tlley Community College 
;D£ Jackie Snydei; Interim Resident 
Mineral Area College 
Dc Dixie Kbhn, Resident 

Moberly .\rea Community College 
Dt Evelyn Jorgenson, President 

North Central ^fissou^i College 
Dt \\^lter Noltc, Resident 

Ozarks Technical Community College 
Dr. Norman Myers, Resident 

Sl Charles County Community College 
Dt John McGuire, President 
St. Louis Community College 
Dt Henry Shannon, Qiancellor 

^ Sl Louis Community Coll^ at Fbrissant \&Uey 
Dt Gustaw Wladez Ortiz, President 

♦ St. Louis Community College at ftrest Park 
Dt Ronald Smith, Acting President 

♦ Sl. Louis Community College at Meramec 
Dr. E. Lynn Su>*dam, President 

State Fair Community College 
Dt Stephen Rwn, Resident 

Three Rivers Community College 
Dt John Cooper, President 



Lincoln University 

Dr. David Henson, Resident 

Missouri Southern State College 
Dr. Julio Leon, Resident 

Missouri Western State College 
Dr. Janet Murphy, Resident 

Northwest Missouri State University 
Dr. Dean Hubbard, President 

Southeast Missouri State University 
Dr. Kenneth Dobbins, Resident 

Southwest Missouri State University 
Dr. John Keiser, Resident 

♦ SMSU-West Plains 

Gen. Fred Marty, Chancellor 

Truman State University 
Dr. Jack Magruder, Resident 

University of Missouri 

Dr. Manuel Pacheco, Resident 

♦ University of Missouri-Columbia 
Dr. Richard Wallace, Chancellor 

♦ University of Missouri-Kansas City 
Dr. Martha Gilliland, Chancellor 

♦ University of Missouri-Rolla 
Dr. John Park, Chancellor 

♦ University of Missouri-St. Louis 
Dr. Blanche Touhill, Chancellor 

Independent 

Two-Year Colleges 

Cottey College 

Dr. Helen Washburn, President 

Kemper Militaty School and Junior College 
Dr. Edward Ridgley, President 

Wentworth Militaty Academy 

and Junior College 

Col. Jerty Brown, Superintendent 



Public Two*Year 
Technical College 



O' m State Technical College 
^EKJ^C Donald Claycomb, President 
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College of the Ozarks 
Dr. Jerry Davis, President 

Columbia College 

Dr. Gerald Brouder, Resident 

Culver-Stock ton College 
Dr. Edwin Strong, Jr., President 

Drury University 

Dr. John Moore, Jr., Resident 

Evangel University 

Dr. Robert Spence, Resident 

Fontbonne College 

Dr. Dennis Golden, President 

Hannibal-LaGrange College 
Dr. Woodrow Burt, Resident 

Lindenwood University 

Dr. Dennis Spellmann, President 

Maryville University of Saint Louis 
Dr. Keith Lovin, Resident 

Missouri Baptist College 
Dr. R. .Alton Lacey, Resident 

Missouri Valley College 

Dr. J. Kenneth Btyant, President 

Park University 

Dr. Donald Breckon, President 

Rockhurst University 

Dr. E. Edward Kinerk, S.J., Resident 

Saint Louis University 

Rev. Lawrence Biondi, Resident 

Southwest Baptist University 
Dr. C. Pat Taylor, Resident 

Stephens College 

Dr. Marcia Kierscht, Resident 

Washington University 

Dr. Mark Wrighton, Chancellor 

Webster Univ'ersity 

Dr. Richard Meyers, Resident 

Westminster College 

Mr. Neal Creighton, Interim Resident 

William Jewell College 

Dr. W Christian Sizemore, President 

William Woods University 

Dr. Jahnae Harper Barnett, President 
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